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XCEPT for the oc- 
casional rustle of 
my father’s paper 

and the hollow ticking 
of the clock on the man- 
telpiece, the sitting room 
was quiet—a great con- 
trast to the dinner we 
had just finished, which 
had been entirely unlike 
our usually peaceful 
meal, because of the 
excited, high - pitched 
conversation, the eager 
questionings and the 
flushed, nervous faces. 

At dinner even the 
lights on the table had 
seemed to shine with 
strained brilliancy, and 
old Anne, moving about 
with a timid tread, had 
dropped with a startling 
crash the first dish she 
had broken in a year. 

But now my sister’s 
slender fingers plied si- 
lently over an embroid- 
ery frame, and I watched 
my mother who, al- 
though pretending to 
read a magazine, was 
gazing into the shadows 
above the bookshelves. 

‘*Ts there any doubt ?’’ 
she asked, suddenly peer- 
ing across the table at 
my father, who was 
sitting under the lamp 
flare. A countless num- 
ber of times she had 
asked that question. 

He smiled patiently. 
‘*Of course there is,’’ he answered. ‘‘The 
opposition would laugh at your question, 
mother.’’ He reached for a crumpled paper 
on the floor. ‘‘Now, here is the Sentinel.’’ 

‘*Ugh!’? exclaimed my sister, as if to ex- 
tinguish the existence of that journal with 
a single blow of her disgust. 

‘*The Sentinel remarks editorially,’? my 
father went on in a voice that was roughened 
by a week of speech making, ‘‘that ‘It is 
hardly to be expected that the people will 
elect to the highest office of this state to-day 
@ man who has never been tested in public 
life and whose only recommendation is that 
he has been successful in his own private 
ventures; a man who lives in a town com- 
paratively distant from the centre of affairs, 
and who would come into office to be the 
dupe of shrewd politicians in his own ring 
and blindly opposed to any salutary meas- 
ures introduced by the other party.’ ’’ 

My mother straightened with indignation. 
‘*What prevarication! They must know that 
it isn’t true !’’ 

Again my father smiled as he wiped his 
glasses; but suddenly, seeing the expression 
of horror upon my mother’s face, he looked 
at her in questioning surprise. 

‘*That,’’ she gasped, pointing to a picture 
in the newspaper, ‘‘is a picture of our house! 
Just as if a murder had been committed 
here |’? 

‘*You don’t mind that, mother, ’’ said Eliza- 
beth. ‘You didn’t mind father’s picture. ’’ 

‘*Your father’s picture? No, I think that 
is very different. Anyone who sees his pic- 
ture—well, it ought to prejudice everyone 
in his favor; but the house is our home. It 
doesn’t seem to belong to us half so much 
when it is bandied round the country like 
that—just as if it were a public building.”’ 

‘‘Well, the News,” interrupted my father, 
‘‘takes a more rosy view than the Sentinel. 
It says, ‘The state, with its traditions of 
honor now so besmirched by the corrupting 
machinations of an arrogant party, is, after 
several years of almost indolent endurance, 
to be rescued from this slough by a man of 
unquestioned honesty and ability, one who is 
noted for his sagacious counsel, his generous 
philanthropy and his undoubted integrity. It 
is impossible that the voters to-day will not 
elect the candidate of our party and rebu'-e 


state. 
people.’ ’” 


‘‘Isn’t that exaggerated and silly?’’ said 





| connected the telephone, 
the attempt of his opponents to buy the | Edward,’’ said mother. 
We are content to leave it to the | 
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THE MAKER OF GOVERNORS 


Elizabeth, putting her work in 
her lap.» She looked at the elock. 
‘*When shall we hear?’’ 

“Not until morning,” I answered 
dismally. ‘‘Father wouldn’t stay 
at headquarters, and he told them he didn’t 
want to be notified till morning on any account, 
reporters or no reporters, landslide or no land- 
slide. ’’ 

‘*But we can’t wait in all that suspense,’’ 
my sister urged. ‘‘Why don’t you drive to 
town, Bob?’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t,’’ said my father. 

‘*But there is the telephone!’’ cried mother. 
‘Some one is sure to telephone the news, 
Edward. ’’ 

‘*T took the bell off the telephone,’’ father 
said, smoothing his forehead. 

There was silence until mother spoke: 

‘*Tf you—if we are not beaten, it will 
mean that we shall have to spend our winters 
in the city, and we shall have to entertain 
people we never knew before, and you will 
have to leave your business, and I shall have 
to leave all the things—Oh, I have thought of 
it so much! And what shall we do with the 
horses ?”? 

We all laughed. 

‘*They will simply have a much easier time 
than usual,’’ said my father with a smile. 

‘*Mother speaks as if it 
were some new prospect, ’’ 
Elizabeth said. ‘‘Just as 
if we were suddenly or- 
dered to Siberia. ’’ 

‘*Or sold into slavery, ’’ 
I added. 

‘‘Or already elected,’’ 
remarked my father with 
unwonted gruffness. He 
had been nervously drum- 
ming with his fingers on 
the back of his watch. 

**T wish you hadn’t dis- 


‘*Tt’s so dreadful to wait.’’ 
Father pulled himself 
out of the big leather 














chair. The lamplight brought out 
the heavy rings of fatigue under 
his eyes. 

**T am going to bed,’’ he said. 

Mother gave a little cry of 
sympathy and put her hand upon his arm as 
he bent down and kissed her. She held on to 
the heavy curtains at the doorway, listening, 
until his steps sounded in the bedroom above ; 
then, turning, she looked at us almost fiercely 
and exclaimed, ‘‘What if he should lose?’’ 

‘*He will not lose!’’ I answered quickly, and 
then was ashamed of the childish earnestness 
with which I had spoken. ‘‘We shall know 
in the morning.’’ 

‘*But it means so much,’’ said Elizabeth. 
‘*It means so much to us and to everyone in 
the state. We know how much it means to 
them.’’ Her eyes had filled with tears and 
her fingers were plucking at the front of her 
dress. ‘‘Howcan we go on without knowing? 
Some one will drive out with the news, won’t 
they, Bob?’’ 

‘‘T shall telephone,’’ declared my mother 
with determination. ‘‘It makes no difference 
that the bell is off.’’ 

‘*Yes!”’? I cried. ‘‘But don’t try to get 
headquarters. Their line is sure to be busy. 
Try Holden’s drug store!’’? I was on my feet. 

‘*Quiet,’’ whispered mother in the conven- 
tional manner of a stage 
burglar. ‘‘We mustn’t dis- 
turb your father. I will do 
the telephoning, Bob.’’ 

I picked up a boek from 
the table when she had 
gone out, and Elizabeth 


broidery. 
alternated with every tick 
of the old clock ; our ears 
strained to catch the muf- 
fled sound of mother’s 
voice at the telephone in 
the hall closet. Suddenly 
we heard footsteps above 
us once more. 

‘*Father is getting up,’’ 
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said Elizabeth. 
can’t sleep.’’ 

**Bob— Bessie! Where 
is your mother?’’ came 
my father’s voice. “Why 
don’t you go to bed?’’ 

We gave each other a 
look. ‘‘We aren’t com- 
ing up just now, fa- 
ther!’’ Elizabeth called. 
**Good night !’? 

I drew another full 
breath as I heard him 
go back along the upper 
hali; then I looked up 
to see the white face of 
my mother in the door- 
way. 

** He has—we’ve lost!’’ 
Elizabeth cried. 

‘*No, no. It’s close— 
very close. The results 
from the larger cities 
haven’t come in, they 
say. Chandlerston voted 
against your father; but 
of course there are lots 
of little places like that. 
Just what does a plu- 
rality mean, Robert ?’’ 

‘*Hush!’’ cautioned 
my sister, pointing up 
at the ceiling. ‘‘Father 
is walking round again.” 

**Tt would be so dread- 
ful if we shouldn’t win,”’ 
my mother went on in 
a lower voice, sinking 
into a chair. 

**It was through you 
he took the nomina- 
tion,’’? I said. ‘‘I re- 
member you told him 
that in spite of all the sacrifice—giving up 
his business, leaving home here and becom- 
ing a—’’ 

‘*A public character,’’ Elizabeth put in. 

‘*_that it was his duty to the state; that 
it was cowardly to shirk it whether he won 
or lost.’’ 

‘*Will they know more now—over the tele- 
phone ?’’ said Elizabeth. 

Mother and I both sprang up. ‘‘Let me, 
Robert !’’ she begged, with the pleading ex- 
pression of a child. 

‘*Bob!’’ cried my father over the banis- 
ters. ‘‘Whattimeisit? I forgot to wind my 
watch this morning.’’ 

‘*He forgot to wind his watch!’’ gasped 
my mother, as if the sky had fallen. 

‘*Tt’s nine, ’’ [answered, ‘‘just nine. Can’t 
you sleep?’’ 

**Sleep?’’? he called back, as if the word 
meant nothing to him. ‘‘There’s a blind 
rattling somewhere in the back of the house ; 
I wish you’d stop it.’’» There was a short 
pause. ‘‘Never mind, Robert—it’s stopped 
now. Has anyone been here?’’ 

**No one,’’ I answered, somewhat amused. 

Elizabeth smiled at me as we heard his 
door close. ‘‘Poor father! I’m sorry he 
didn’t stay in town now.’’ 

**Tt would be dreadful if he weren’t here, ’’ 
said my mother as she went out; it was what 
she said, word for word, on all crucial oeca- 
sions. I pulled up the window shade; the 
driveway was white, even in the darkness, 
until it was lost far down across the lawn in 
the shadow of the trees that skirted the high- 
way. ‘The sharp November wind was whip- 
ping the branches, which were already half 
bare. No light, no movement of man or living 
creature appeared beneath the cloudy sky. It 
was lonesome, dreary, suggestive of failure. 

I heard my mother’s footstep, and, turning, 
I said almost savagely, ‘‘What now ?”’ 

‘*We have carried Oxford,’’ she said, with 


**He 


| evident pride in the professional phrase, ‘‘but 
made a furious pretense | 
of going on with her em- | 
Hope and fear | 


there is something wrong with the wires to 
the capital. ’’ 

‘*What shall we do about it?’’ cried my 
sister. 

Just then there came from the closet in the 
hall a significant rattle. It was the little 
striker of the telephone bell shaking itself 
frenziedly but impotently in the air. 

**Some one is calling us!’’ I exclaimed, 
aware that the climax was at hand. ‘‘Poor 
dad, poor dad!’’ 

‘*We’ve lost!”? my mother said with the 
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same absurd conviction. For a moment she 
stood looking from one to the other of us, 
with her hands pressed togethe: beneath her 
chin. Elizabeth’s upper lip trembled. I 
clenched the bunch of keys in my pocket. 

‘*T will go,’’ said mother, with an obvious 
stiffening of her muscles. 

I shall never forget her face as it looked 
when she came back between the curtains. 

‘*Your father has been elected gov- 
ernor of this state,’’ she said. 

Elizabeth reached over and put her 
hand upon mine. It was quite cold. 
Both of us kissed mother solemnly. 

‘Well, I think I had better tell father, ’’ 
said I, with ridiculous nonchalance. . 

There was no answer, for, borne up from 
the highway on the wind, there came the 
confused rattle of many shouting voices ; 
beyond the trees was the glare of red fire. 
With eager eyes my mother and sister 
watched the oncoming procession of men 
and boys that we could now see in the 
bursts of light, jostling each other along 
the highway. 

With a thumping heart I ran upstairs 
to my father’s room. He was awake, but 
he had not yet heard the shouts of our 
townsmen. I pulled up the curtain—a 
glare of pink light filled the room; I 
raised the window, and on the rush of 
cold air that entered came the concerted, 
exuberant calling of a name—our name! 

‘*Bob, Bob!’? said my father, sitting 
up on the edge of the bed and looking out 
across the baleony. ‘‘Come here, my 
boy. I’ve been elected! Do you hear 
that? We’ve won, we’ve won!’? 

‘*They’ll want you to be dressed and 
make a speech,’’ I said. 

‘*Well, they’re our people,aren’t they? Our 
own citizens? Well, why shouldn’t I make 
them a speech? I’ll talk to them.’’? His voice 
was as unrestrained as his thoughts. ‘‘Come, 
Bob!’ he cried. ‘‘Where are my clothes??? 

As he hurriedly dressed he continually 
chuckled. I had never before seen him take 
such a journey back to boyhood; every shout- 
ing voice, every flash of light, every report of 
the torpedoes and firecrackers on our lawn 
brightened his eye and quickened his move- 
ments. It was not until he had brushed his 
hair with his trembling hands that he turned 
toward me with a grave expression on his face. 

‘*My boy,’’ he said, putting his hand on my 
shoulder, ‘‘you know who is responsible for 
this, It was your mother. If it had not 
been for her I never should have entered this 
fight. ‘She has done more than that — she 


made me what I am. Let me tell you, boy, | 


that you must not only think of your mother 
as gentle and good; think of her, too, as the 
best counselor and the best fighter you ever 
knew. ’? 

A great swell of shouts rose up from beneath 
the window; my father turned from me and, 
opening the glass doors that led out on the 
little balcony, stepped outside, where he was 
sharply silhouetted aguinst the flood of colored 
light. 

A roar of voices greeted him. Then there 
came a second shout—swelling, as one person 
after another in the little crowd of our towns- 
people took it up, until I could hear the name 
rolled out in unison. They were calling for 
my mother! 

I ran into the hallway, where I met Elizabeth 
coming out of mother’s room. ‘‘Where is she?’’ 
I said. 

“‘T don’t know,’ she answered in a trem- 
bling voice. ‘‘I was watching the mob tram- 
pling over the lawn from behind the curtains. 
They are wild with joy, Bob—wild with it 
—just as if ;they were us! Then I missed 
her. I’ve Hunted and called, but the noise 
drowns everything so. Perhaps she is in my 
room. ’? 

At the door we stopped ; in the strange light 
that glowed in through the windows we could 
see mother kneeling bythe bed. She was 
erying as if her heart would break. With a 
little cry of alarm, Elizabeth ran to her. 

‘*Mother !’’ I cried. 

She lifted her head. 
sobbed. 
to me! To leave this home, to leave my life 
here—our life here! To give up your father! 
I never, never realized how dear the monot- 
ony was—the dear, sweet monotony of our 
life |’? 

My sister bent over her and, taking one of 
her hands, gently smoothed it. When Elizabeth 
spoke it was with a little indrawing of her 
breath, but I do not think I ever noticed before 
that moment how much her manner of speech 
resembled my mother’s. 

“It is too bad,’’ said she, softly. ‘‘It is 
wrong, mother; you knew what it meant 
before. When father wanted to refuse to run, 
you shook your head. I remember it all. 
You said it was his duty to serve the state 
if it called for him. Now, must he go on 
alone ?”’ 

‘*Alone!’’? exclaimed my mother, straighten- 
ing up. ‘‘No, indeed! He shall—where is 
Edward, where is your father? I can’t think 
what ailed me! Think of it, Bessie—he is 
governor !’’ 

She had struggled to her feet and now hur- 
ried into the hallway, brushing the folds out 


‘*Bess— Bobbie !’’ she 


‘*You can’t know what this means | 


In the door of my father’s | 


of her dress. 
room she hesitated, looking for a moment 
of indecision at the straight, solitary figure 
that was outlined before her. His ringing 
voice was blown in through the glass doors 
upon the sharp air, and with startling clear- 
ness there came to us the closing words of 
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a sentence—‘‘and we do this, because it is a 
thing that, being men, we must do!’’ 

My mother uttered a soft exclamation of love,. 
pride and happiness; then, raising her head, 
she walked out on the balcony and stood beside 
him, clinging to his arm. A thundering 


cheer arose as the people saw her. 





AUNT KATE'S MOUTH OPENED WITH ASTONISHMENT NOT UNMIXED WITH ADMIRATION. 


THE “PRESTO DOOR 


[A Meff Stones] 


“bu Roe L. 


INKING hoof-deep into mud at every 
S step, Jerry splashed along through the 

pouring rain. Behind him trundled the 
powcrain: shedding water in cascades from its 
| dripping top. Miss Kate Derby, wrapped in 
| her raincoat, sat on the back seat. Melly 
| occupied the exact centre of the front seat ; his 
| hands were thrust into the pockets of his over- 
coat and he held the lines pinched between 
his knees. 

‘*Melly,’’? his aunt cried sharply and nerv- 
ously, ‘‘why don’t you drive? See where 
| Jerry’s going !’’ 

‘*Well, he knows where he wants to go; he 

can see the best places in the road.’’ 

‘*Yes; and he’ll tip us over in this mud, the 
|next we know! Pick up those lines and pull 
| him back into the road !’’ 

With a sigh, Melly withdrew his hands from 

the dry pockets and, grasping the wet reins, 
| steered the unwilling horse into the middle of 
the highway. 

| ‘I don’t see,’? he grumbled, ‘‘why the La- 
| dies’ Aid Society had to hold a meeting on 
such a day as this!’’ 

‘“*They couldn’t tell what the weather was 
going to be any more than you could. Look 
where that horse is going!’’ 

Melly gave a tug on one of the lines. 
‘*Enough of them could tell what it was going 
to be when they got up this morning so not 
more than a third of ’em were there; but you 
would gol’? 

‘*Well, I believe in doing my duty; and if 
I can only bring you up so you’ll do yours, I 
shall be thankful. ’’ 

‘*And you would have that carriage-house 
door shut!’’ Melly continued, coming at last 
to the true source of his discontent. ‘‘And now 
I’ve got to climb out in this driving rain and 
drag it open !’’ 

“‘T guess it won’t hurt you. One thing is 
certain: hens won’t be perched all over every- 
thing inside, as they would be if we’d left it 
open. If you’d keep your hens in their yard, 
we shouldn’t have to keep every door on the 
place shut. ’’ 

The hens were a sore subject, the cause of 
almost daily admonitions, and therefore Melly 
chose to ignore his aunt’s remarks. ‘‘That 





door sags so,’’ he said, as they turned into the 
driveway, ‘‘that it’s all I can do to drag it | 
back and forth in dry weather. In this mud I | 
don’t know whether I can get it open or not.’’ | 
‘‘Your grandfather hung that door, Melly, | 
‘and it has given good service. Of course it 
| Sags some now ; but you know that I’ve been 
trying to get a carpenter to come and fix it.’’ 

‘*It ain’t the right kind of a door, Aunt 
Kate! A great, big thing like that shouldn’t 
swing—there’s too much leverage. ’’ 

When Jerry had nearly reached the big door 
in the front of the white carriage house, Melly 
pulled up on the reins and painfully climbed 
over: the wheel. 

‘*Now, just see what I’ve got to do!’’ he 
complained. ‘‘I believe that mud’s a foot 


deep over there in the middle!’’ : 
Walking on the tips of his toes, he picked 
his way gingerly across the quagmire, unfas- 








tened the staple and pulled the door back 


} 


endrick hd 


a yard or two. At that point the sagging 
lower corner began to bite into the mud, and 
Melly released his hold to scow] at it. 

**Can’t you see, Aunt Kate, how it acts?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Now, if it went up, like the new 
window sashes, a touch would send it-to the 
top, and we could drive right in. There’s 
room, too, for there ain’t any loft —’’ 

‘*Melancthon, open that door! Do you want 
to stand there till you’re soaked to the skin?’’ 

‘** Ain’t I trying to open it?’? He gave two 
or three feeble tugs that moved the door less 
than six inches. ‘‘I’ve got to splash round 
like a duck and get all mud from head to foot, 
when, if it went up as I described —’’ 

‘*Melancthon Derby, have I got to get out 
and open that door myself?’’ 

Melly, noting the determination in her voice, 





| gripped the door with both hands and managed 


to drag it a little farther back. Miss Kate 
seized the lines and wormed Jerry and the 
chariotee through the opening. 

‘“*That’s the meanest job on the place,’’ 
Melly grumbled, wiping his hands on a wisp of 
hay; ‘‘but you would go to the Aid Society !’’ 

‘*T’ll see if I can’t get a carpenter. You’re 
just sopping, Melly.- The idea of your standing 
there in the rain and arguing!’’ 

‘*Arguing!’’ said Melly. ‘‘I guess if you’d 
nearly pulled your arms off and waddled round 
in that mud, you’d call it something else be- 
sides arguing !’’ 

After a warm supper, Melly sat with his 
slippered feet resting on the shelf below the 
oven of the kitchen range. He was feeling 
comfortable and serene, but his thoughts still 
ran on the door of the carriage house. 

He rose presently, and walking across to one 
of the windows, released the catch and began 
to work the lower sash up and down. 

‘*Melly,’’ his aunt cried, ‘‘don’t you see how 
you’re letting in the wind and rain? You’ll 
have that shade spoiled and the lamp blown 
out |’? 

Shutting the window, Melly stepped back 
and pointed a lean forefinger at it. ‘‘Don’t you 
see how it works?’’ he demanded. ‘‘It’sallin 
the counterweight. Now, if that door had a 
counterweight, with ropes going over pulleys, 
it would go up and down just like that sash. 
We could drive into the yard on a rainy day, 
reach out and touch a lever—and up would go 
the door and we could drive in without getting 
out of the carriage. ’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ his aunt exclaimed. ‘‘Why not 
say, ‘Presto, change, fly away and begone!’ 
and not have any door there at all?’’ 

‘*Well, the kind I’m telling you about would 
be pretty near a ‘presto’ door. You’ve got to 
keep up with the times, Aunt Kate.’’ 

‘*T’ll hire a carpenter; and his work will be 
near enough up with the times to suit me.’’ 

Miss Kate certainly did her best during the 
next fortnight to engage a carpenter as she 
had promised. She spoke to three different 
men, but not one of them appeared on the date 
that she mentioned, or, indeed, on any subse- 
quent date. Perhaps they regarded the job as 
trifling, although none of them ventured to 
say so much to Miss Kate. 

Meanwhile, Melly, who had been studying 











the situation, had laid plans of his own. He 
found two boards with which he could widen 
the door by about a foot ; he collected a quantity 
of rope and unearthed two old single pulleys 
and one double pulley; and he got a couple of 
‘*two-by-fours’’ to support the door on the 
inside and to form the groove in which it 
would slide up and down. What he now 
needed was a counterweight of at least 
one hundred and fifty pounds to raise the 
heavy door. 

For some time he discovered nothing 
suitable, but, at last, at his Uncle Joe’s he 
found a discarded milk can. He pounced 
upon it with delight and carried it home 
on his back. 

Now he was ready for business, but he 
wanted a clear field in which to work. 
If Aunt Kate were present, she would be 
sure to raise all sorts of objections—she 
had no sympathy whatever with inventors 
or innovations. 

Then the Ladies’ Aid Society, which 
had met so inopportunely before, retrieved 
itself in Melly’s estimation by holding 
another prolonged session, to which Aunt 
Kate went with Mrs. Armitage. They 
set off early on foot, for the meeting was 
to be held at the Ford home, less than a 
mile away ; but Melly was to call for them 
before supper. He was to use the milk 
wagon instead of the chariotee, because 
Miss Kate wanted him to stop at the 
grocery store for some sacks of flour. 

He had been working feverishly at the 
barn since breakfast, arranging all of the 
preliminaries, so as to be ready for quick 
action as soon as his aunt had departed. 
The moment she disappeared down the 
road, he began: to saw a square hole 
through the floor of the carriage house at the 
right of the doorway. He made it large 
enough for the milk can to pass through it. 
After unscrewing the hinges from the door 
and lowering it flat upon the ground, he nailed 
boards to its sides to broaden it. Then, by 
means of rollers, he trundled it inside, endwise, 
shifted it about, and pried it up until it stood 
erect against the frame. 

First he set up the two-by-fours to hold it in 
place and to form the groove ; then he fastened 
two ropes to the door—one at each upper corner. 
To rafters directly above the corners he hooked 
the two single pulleys. Through those he 
passed the two ropes and then ran them 
through the double pulley, which he had at- 
tached to a rafter above the hole in the floor. 
From there the ropes ran down to the milk 
can, which he had provided with a bail. 

‘*T need heavy stuff to fill the can !’’ he mut- 
tered, after he had tied the ropes to the bail. 
‘*Well, there are two ploughpoints and a lot 
of old solder in the shop, and part of a keg of 
nails. ’’ 

He hurried away, and returned with as 
many heavy articles as he could find, all of 
which he dumped into the can. As it was still 
not heavy enough, he added a crowbar, thrust 
in endwise, a vise and several discarded horse- 
shoes. The can was now too heavy for him to 
lift, and so he had to shove it over the hole. 

After pausing a moment, before the final 
test, he pushed the can into the hole. The 
door staggered and jiggled endwise, —it did not 
fit the grooves perfectly and the strain on the 
two ropes was not equal, —but it went up! The 
can sank to the bottom of the cellar. Then 
Melly threw his weight on the door and 
brought the can back. 

‘*T’ve got a few pounds too much in there, ’’ 
he said to himself, puffing from his violent 
exertion. ‘‘And I’ll have to shorten the ropes, 
for I want to set the can up on a shelf from 
which I can release it.’’ 

He removed two thirds of the weight, lifted 
the can to the top of an up-ended box close 
beside the hole, and readjusted the ropes. 
Next he made a small shelf, hinged so that it 
would turn down, and fastened it to the wall 
of the building directly over the hole. 

Into a quarter-inch hole that he bored 
through the side of the house directly under 
the shelf, he thrust a large bolt. That bolt 
held up the shelf, but a cord attached to the 
head of it and tied to a convenient tree beside 
the driveway would enable him to draw out the 
bolt. The counterweight, dropping through 
into the cellar, would raise the door. 

He smiled delightedly, reweighted the can, 
swung it over upon the shelf, and, going round 
outside through the small door next to the 
barn, pulled on the cord. At the second jerk 
the bolt came out and the door went up. The 
experiment was not completely successful, for 
the door stopped when two or three feet short 
of the top; but a little smoothing here and 
there would make it run evenly. 

At that moment the kitchen clock was strik- 
ing four. Melly had not paused to eat, scarcely 
to breathe, since his aunt had left hours before ; 
and he was to call for her at the Fords’ at 
five o’clock. 

Hurriedly running out the milk wagon, he 
dragged down the door, replaced the bolt under 
the shelf, and rushed to harness Jerry. After 
eating three doughnuts and giving his clothes 
a few perfunctory brushes with his hands, he 
drove away in great good humor with the world 
and with himself. 





Scarcely had he found a precarious seat 
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between the two ladies and started on the | lunged back, and then, seeing the way open | chariotee, close at hand. 


homeward trip, when his aunt turned a disap- 
proving glance upon him. 

‘‘What have you been doing this afternoon, 
Melly?’’ sheasked. ‘‘You’re not looking very 
tidy.’”’ 

Melly’s smile was mysterious. ‘‘Never mind 
now,’’ he replied. 
you. ” 

‘*O dear!’’ said Aunt Kate; but she did not 
press the subject until Mrs. Armitage had 
alighted. 

‘tNow, what have you been doing?’’ she 

‘demanded. 

‘¢You’ll see in a minute. Get up, Jerry!” 

‘sO dear!’’ Aunt Kate repeated, fearing the 
worst. 
to that door, have you?’’ 

‘‘Just you wait. Goon, Jerry!’ 

They turned into the yard and halted before 
the carriage-house door. Leaning to one side, 
Melly jerked upon the cord. The response 
was more prompt than before, and the door, in 
spite of a few joggles and jerks, moved upward 
like a stage curtain. 

Aunt Kate’s mouth opened with astonish- 
ment not unmixed with admiration. 


II 





‘*T’ve got a surprise for | 


‘*You haven’t been doing something | 





Jerry | 






‘“* It?s @ mercy, | credit, farmers can get more favorable terms 


before him, dashed ahead. At that moment | Melancthon Derby,’’ she panted, ‘‘that you | than they could if they borrowed individually. 


Aunt Kate screamed and Melly’s complacent | 
smile froze upon his face. 

The door, having gone up like a rocket, was 
coming down like the stick! 

It had gone up so fast that when it stopped, 


haven’t killed us both this time!’’ 

‘*Tt’s those old ropes!’’ Melly cried indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I never have anything decent to 
work with!’’ 

Miss Kate surveyed the demolished milk 


Within the past two or three years there 


has been an active movement in the United 
| States to improve the facilities for rural credit, 
| and that movement has at last culminated in 
| the farm loan act of 1916. According to the 


the strain on the overweighted ropes was ter- | wagon and the scattered flour, and after that | terms of that law there are to be twelve land 
rific. ‘They were old, and weakened by time | the conversation was very much one-sided—it banks, which shall make loans to farmers 


and exposure. Both broke; and then, of | 
course, there was nothing to support the heavy | 
door. 

Melly saw it start when Jerry’s hips were | 
directly under it. ‘‘Get up!’’ he yelled, | 
slashing furiously with the lines. The door | 
was a yard lower when above their laps; it | 
just grazed their heads as Melly shrieked | 
‘*Getup!’’? again. A second later it descended | 
upon the flour behind them with a resounding 
smash and the plop! of bursting sacks. 

By this time Jerry was going like a race 


consisted almost wholly of a spirited monologue 
on her part. The next morning, still in no 


| through local associations of borrowers. Ten 
| men may form such an association. 


mood for contradiction by anyone, she got a | 


carpenter almost by physical force, and set | 


him to building a track door. 

Still subdued, Melly watched the progress of 
the work with great interest; and as time 
passed, his spirits rose perceptibly, while his 
aunt’s anger cooled. 


That evening he was himself again. ‘‘There 


‘are a lot of odds and ends that Mr. Ferguson | 


left, Aunt Kate,’’ he said; ‘‘and the front of 


RURAL CREDIT LAWS. 





HE rate of interest on loans is not to 
exceed six per cent, and the mortgages 
are to run from five to forty years. 


The semi-annual payments that the borrower 


horse. The hind wheels, catching the bottom that milk wagon is all right. I can make it | must make will include a certain part of the 
of the door, dragged the splintering wreck | over into a sort of sulky, and it’ll be more | principal, so that when the time of his loan 


behind them until the rear wall of the carriage 
house stopped the old horse’s impetuous flight. | 


Leaping from the collapsed vehicle, Miss laughing in the same breath, ‘‘I give you for others in the association. 


Kate clutched for support at the side of the 


THE FARMERS PROBLEMS 


. COOPERATION AMONG FARMERS 


useful than it ever was.’’ 
‘“‘O Melly,’’? Miss Kate cried, sighing and 


up! You’re plainly a hopeless case!’’ 


“Oy E. Dana Durand, Stofssor of Statistics, University of Mamnesoia 


IM tater sae is called the ‘‘bread and | codperative movement is still in its infancy. | states; such associations hire a competent man | the common unit of agricultnral production. 


butter s 

within its boundaries, because wheat 
and dairy products are the leading sources of 
theirincome. Much of the wheat of Minnesota 
is handled by codperative farmers’ elevators, 
and more than three fifths of its butter is made 
in codperative farmers’ creameries. 

Every morning tens of thousands of Minne- 
sota farmers haul their cans of milk to cream- 
eries near by, which they themselves own and 
control in codperation with their neighbors. 
Because they own the creameries, they keep 
their milk clean and fresh; it means money in 
their pockets to do so. 

The creamery, run by a skilled manager 
whom the codperative association employs, uses 
modern sanitary machinery to separate the 
butter fat from the milk and to churn it. The 
product is marketed by large-scale methods; 
much of it is shipped to distant cities, for Min- 
nesota butter is famed throughout the country, 
and only two other states, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
produce as much. 

Those codperative creameries make far better 
butter than the farmer’s wife, with all her 
burdensome toil, can churn at home. More- 
over, the farmer by marketing his butter in 
large quantities makes a greater profit than he 
could by selling homemade butter in small lots 
to the country storekeeper. And the farmer 
gets more for butter fat than the creameries 
under private ownership would pay, both be- 
cause unnecessary profits are eliminated and 
because codperative creameries usually make 
better butter and get a higher price. 


COOPERATIVE FRUIT SELLING. 





MORE elaborate coéperative organiza- 
A tion is found in the citrus-fruit industry 
of California. In the earlier days the 
citrus-fruit farmers of California had a desper- 
ate struggle. Often the price they got for 
their fruit did not pay the cost of marketing it. 
The cost of hiring privately owned refrigerator 
cars was tremendous; commission men took a 
large slice of the gross profits for selling the 
fruit, and sometimes they cheated the shipper 
outrageously. The fruit was of such variable 
quality that buyers, unable to distinguish the 


grade, would naturally offer only the price of | 


the lower grade. Since no grower knew to 
what place his neighbor was shipping fruit, it 
often happened that the market in some city 
was glutted; as a result, the price of the fruit 
would sink almost to nothing. 

Those intolerable conditions drove the Cali- 
fornia citrus-fruit growers into codperation. 
To-day the great majority of them belong to 
one great organization, the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association, which, with its ‘‘dis- 
trict’? and local subdivisions, dominates the 
industry. The local bodies own their own 
plants for sorting and packing. They see to 
it that only good fruit is shipped, that each 
box is uniform in the size and quality of its 


contents, and that the grade of the fruit is’ 
The central | 


properly described on the label. 
organization determines to what markets ship- 
ments shall be made. It runs its own refrig- 
erator cars or makes favorable contracts with 
car companies, and gets just freight rates for 
the shippers. In some eastern cities it has its 
own selling agencies. 

Those are only two conspicuous examples 
among a multitude of coéperative organizations 
of farmers in the United States. And yet the 


decade ago—few more than twenty years ago. | 
Nearly all of the farmers’ coéperative asso- | 


’? by the farmers who live | Most of the organizations started less than a .to measure and keep records of the output of 


each cow and of the cost of her feed. 
Besides such forms of codperation as those, 


| expires he will have paid off all of hisdebt. To 
|a@ limited extent each borrower is responsible 

Funds are to be 

| obtained by selling debenture bonds secured 
by the collective mortgages from the entire 
district covered by the bank. 

Both in the United States and in Europe 
cooperation among farmers has been practiced 
less in managing farming operations than in 
other directions. The reason is not hard to find. 

In most branches of industry and commeice 
large-scale enterprise is the order of the day ; 
farming, contrary to the general rule, is a 
small-scale industry. What is true of this 
country is true of most others. A single family, 
with perhaps one or two hired employees, is 


The small farm would not predominate 
were it not the more efficient. The individual 
farmer holding a small tract of land that he 


ciations of this country fall into one or the there has always been, as everyone knows, a cultivates and manages himself works better 
other of four classes. - First, there are organi- | great deal of informal mutual assistance among | than a hired laborer on the same land would 
zations for marketing farm products. In the farmers. The ‘‘husking bee,’’ the ‘‘barn rais- work. Agriculture needs the personal interest 
second place, there are purchasing associations | ing’’ and similar gatherings are, however, quite | and personal skill of each worker. The labor 
for joint buying of things that the farmer as much social as economic in their significance. | cannot be reduced to a mechanical routine or 
needs. Another group is concerned with the | The most conspicuous illustration of coépera- | divided up into narrowly specialized tasks, as 
farming processes themselves—with increas- | tion among farmers for the purpose of making |it is in the factories. Therefore, although 
ing the efticiency of production. And finally, | their lives comfortable is the mutual rural tele- | there is room for more codperation in certain 


many codperative organizations exist for pro- phone exchange. Thousands of them have) 


moting the comfort of country life. been established. The codperative telephone 
| helps the farmer in his business; more impor- 
| tant—it reduces vastly the social isolation of 
his family. 
| In a sense, all the multitude of religious and 
| educational and social organizations to which 
- : farm families are more and more flocking—the 
Fictions codperative marketing organ- | church, the farmers’ club, the sewing circle, 


FOUR KINDS OF COOPERATION. 


—— 









izations are especially numerous. They , the debating society and what not—are codp- 
are found in every part of the country, | erative in nature, but they are not ordinarily 
although they are far more common in some classed as such. 
states than in others. In general, each organ-| Europe has carried agricultural codperation 
ization handles only one class of products;;) much further than the United States. In most 
there are few, if any, instances where farmers of the European countries there are multitudes 
have banded together to put the marketing of codperative associations, and many of the 
of all their products under a single manage- smaller bodies are affiliated with more general 
ment. Such specialization is doubtless neces- organizations. 
sary for efficiency. | Little Denmark has been particularly success- 
Coéperative marketing of dairy products is ful with its codperative organizations. With a 


particularly common. The codperative cream- population six times as dense as that of the | 


ery is, of course, something more than a mar- United States asa whole and nearly as dense as 
keting concern; it is also a factory; but its that ef our North Atlantic region, Denmark 
chief reason for existence is to provide a better supports itself chiefly by the products of its soil.. 
market for the dairy farm. Hundreds of codp- | It has a great export trade in dairy, poultry 
erative associations exist for marketing fruits ‘and pork products. Its remarkable agricul- 


farming operations, it is doubtful whether 
there can ever be complete codperation among 
farmers in carrying on all farming operations. 
But the strength of the individual as a pro- 
ducer on the farm becomes weakness when he 
transacts business with the outside world. 
Now that the farm family no longer lives 
chiefly on the things it raises or makes itself, the 
farmer must become a business man. He must 
buy and sell and he must borrow money. In 
those transactions he confronts the large-scale 
organization of other industries and of com- 
merce. Although nature meets in kindly spirit 
the individual cultivator of the soil, the human 
forces with which he deals are less friendly. 


PRODUCER AND MIDDLEMAN. 


Th 


UCH has been said of the incompe- 
tence, the undue number and the greed 
of the middlemen who stand between 


the farm producer and the final consumer. 
The middleman is by no means so bad as he is 














and vegetables, the perishable nature of which 
makes the problem of marketing peculiarly 
difficult. Many of those organizations are small 
local affairs, but several approach in size the 
great California Fruit Growers’ Association. 
The major crops also are often marketed codp- 
eratively. In some northwestern states a large 
proportion of the local elevators that first handle 
grain on its way to the consumer are codpera- 
tive. Recently a movement has begun to form 
live-stock shipping associations. In the South, 
many of the cotton gins—establishments for sep- 
arating the seed from cotton—are codperative. 


Less numerous and less important than the | 
| coéperative marketing organizations are those 


that buy goods for their members. Some of 
those, too, are specialized concerns; they buy 
chiefly some one thing that the farmers use in 
large quantities, such as farm machinery, fer- 
tilizer, seed or lumber. There are also general 
country stores that are run by coéperative asso- 
ciations, but in no state do they begin to com- 
pare in number with those that are privately 
owned. The farmers’ elevators often buy coal, 
flour and feed, and other commodities for their 
members. 

There has as yet been no very marked growth 
of codperation in managing farming processes. 
Such a thing as general joint farming, with 
communal ownership of. land, which was 
common centuries ago in Asia and Europe and 


which still persists in some countries, is entirely tive rural credit. Millions of farmers there | 


unknown in the United States. 
Certain codperative organizations here, how- 


| ever, concern themselves with some specific and 
| usually minor part of farming operations. For | pledge of the combined lands of the members | things and to classify what they produce into 
| example, the farmers of a neighborhood may | of the association. That is the system for | standard grades. 


tural prosperity owes much to codperation. 

Not only do Danish farmers have coéperative 
creameries like those in our own country, but 
they also have codperative plants for packing 
pork products and associations for marketing 
eggs and poultry and for many other purposes. 
Local coéperative societies have banded to- 
gether to maintain selling agencies in London 
| and other great cities, and the high repute in 
which Danish products are held in those 
| markets is largely owing to the efforts of the 
| associations in standardizing and improving 
the quality of what they send out. 





FOLLOWING DENMARK. 


fo: 
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| ek which is almost wholly depend- 





ent on its agriculture, was long a country 
of poverty and discord. Much of the rapid 


decade or two is the result of governmental aid 
to the people in acquiring ownership of the land 
they occupy. Not a little, however, is attrib- 
utable to the codperative movement, which has 
followed the path that Denmark blazed. 
Europe has developed on a vast scale a form 





of agricultural codperation that for a long) 


| while was unknown in this country—coépera- 


| are members of associations that borrow money 
| at low rates and in turn lend it to their mem- 
| bers. In some cases money is borrowed on the 


progress that Ireland has made in the last | 


painted. Commission dealers, transportation 
companies, manufacturers and others who 
handle products on their way from the farm to 
the consumer sometimes defraud, sometimes ex- 
ercise monopoly power, sometimes conduct their 
business inefficiently; but those that do those 
things are the exception rather than the rule. 
Nevertheless, the farmer cannot expect to 
get all that is his due in dealing with the 
middlemen if he acts alone. Each middleman 
is a specialist; he studies the demand and 
supply of his particular product or group of 
products. The farmer buys and sells a large 
variety of things, and he cannot well follow 
the many conditions that affect the present 
and prospective value of each. He cannot 
| know when and where it is best to sell or to 
buy. Moreover, in small purchases and in 
| small sales he cannot get the advantage of low 
costs in transacting business—of carload freight 
rates, of discounts for wholesale purchases, of 
low interest rates on large and well-secured 
loans, and so forth. The problem, then, is to 
combine small-scale conduct of farming opera- 
tions with large-scale conduct of business deal- 
ings with the outer world. The natural solution 
is codperation; a certain number of farmers 
join together to buy supplies, to market their 
products and to get credit, but each maintains 
his independent action on the farm itself. 
| As I have already suggested, codperation in 
that field indirectly adds to the efficiency of 
farm production itself. It teaches farmers the 
importance of high quality and, above all, of 
. uniform quality. ‘They come to produce better 





club together and buy a pure-blooded sire in| obtaining long-time loans in relatively large | The codperative movement among farmers 
order to improve the grade of their live stock. amounts. Other associations, which aim to, is bound to grow rapidly. Its possibilities are 
Occasionally several farmers jointly own some furnish farmers with smaller sums and for only beginning to be understood. It will not, 
expensive piece of machinery, such asa thresher shorter terms, borrow merely on the joint per- as some ardent advocates prophesy, eliminate 
or a tractor engine. Recently a good many cow- , sonal credit of their members. By thus jointly middlemen entirely; but almost every farmer 
testing associations have been formed in dairy | borrowing in large sums and on collective | will find it desirable, in connection with at 





least some of his business dealings, to join | If capital is needed, each must contribute some-| and I lived together in this little town for 
thing to it—not necessarily an equal amount. | years; then she sent me away to get my educa- 


with his fellows in codperative organizations. 
Agricultural colleges and other educational 
institutions, farmers’ periodicals, state and 
national departments of agriculture, are prop- 
erly preaching the advantages of coéperation. 
The method of organizing and managing a 
farmers’ codperative association is simple 
enough. Although some associations that have 
taken the form of an ordinary stock corpora- 
tion have worked fairly well, it is generally 
agreed that a more democratic form is better. 
In the ordinary corporation the stockholders 
both vote and receive profits in proportion to the 


number of shares they hold ; that is, in propor- | 
tion to the amount of capital they have invested. | 
| other states would aid the important forward 


In the codperative bodies that have succeeded 


Interest at a reasonable rate is paid on the 


| amount of capital that each member furnishes ; 
| but any surplus of profit goes to the members 
| on the basis of the amount of business that each | 


has given to the association—the amount he | 
has bought, sold or borrowed through it. 


group to dominate and to run the business in 
their own interest. In that way, too, a premium 
is put upon loyalty to the association and upon 
increasing its volume of business. In several 
states special laws have been passed granting 
powers to codperative associations and prescrib- 
ing restrictions for them. Similar legislation in 


best, each member has one vote and one only. | movement toward codperation among farmers. 
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the close of the fifth week 


In Ten Chapters _< 
of the Wardells’ stay in : 


T 
[ \ Dalroy, the court set aside 


the injunction against the building 
of the Harmon dam. John Harmon was 
at once galvanized into intense life; not 
content with putting up his dam, he re- 
solved to build his furniture factory at 
the same time. Before the little town, 
drowsing in its midsummer heat, realized what 
he proposed to do, a hundred workmen were 
on the scene. 

Robert, who had for four consecutive sum- 


mers worked on reinforced concrete in one | 


form or another, felt able-to cope with 
the construction of the dam, but the 
chief responsibility of the undertaking 
was not his. Mr. Arthur Vaille, who 
had employed Robert during his vaca- 
tions and who had recommended him 
to Mr. Harmon, was to come down 
from Chicago three times a week to 
oversee the work. 

- The conversation at the Wardells’ 
cottage turned chiefly on such subjects 
as winter contraction of concrete, the 
rapidity of the flow of the Rock River, 
the length of the season, and, by way 
of a diversion, the continued animosity 
of Captain Quincannon. 

‘*He’s drinking heavily,’? Harmon 
told the Wardells as they sat at Sunday- 
night swpper together, ‘‘and he and 
his cronies are putting their heads 
together a great deal nowadays. Miss 
Quincannon has been doing her best 
to get her father to take a vacation. 
That’s the way she is pleased to put 
it. She’s been telling him that he 
ought to visit his brother out in Wash- 
ington, and she’s offered to pay his 
way if he’ll go; but the captain is as 
hot as a hornet over the decision of 
the court, and he intends to stay right 
here and make things disagreeable 
for me.’’ 

‘*That explains why Patricia gave 
up going to Cedar Lake,’’ said Rue. 
‘*She couldn’t afford to go and send 
her father West, too.’’ 

‘‘T hear Miss Quincannon has car- 
ried her point with the Board of Edu- 
eation,’? Harmon remarked. ‘They 
met last evening and decided to put 
Miss Torrey in Rysdael’s place. ’’ 

‘*Mr. Rysdael is home,’’ Robert 
remarked. ‘‘I saw him sitting in his 
yard this morning playing with the 
squirrels. What a strange-looking man 
he is, with his huge hangdog head and 
his tumbled hair! He looks like a 
genius—or at least the way a genius 
is supposed to look.’’ 

‘*There’s Miss Rysdael walking up 
and down among the trees,’’ said Mr. 
Harmon, peering through the window 
with interest. 


‘‘Yes,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, ‘‘she walks like | 


that at twilight every day. We admire her 
very much, though she doesn’t even look our 
way since she found out how we stand on the 
school question ; but we love to watch her feed- 
ing her birds and squirrels. ’’ 

‘“‘“QO Mr. Harmon!’’ broke in Annie Dee. 
‘Did you know I was going into the poetry 
business ??? 

‘“*T didn’t know it, Miss Annie. ’’ 

‘*Next week I begin to advertise. ’’ 

‘“‘How? Where? Do poets advertise?’’ 

‘*Lord Byron never did and Tennyson 


seldom, but they had certain advantages over | 


me—other ways of making themselves known. 
As for me, I shall become celebrated by 
advertising. You see, I mean to write what 
are called ‘occasional poems.’ 
grandmother is about to have her seventy- 


fifth birthday and that none of the family | season, are coming early to-morrow morning,” | 


is poetical. Then apply to me! I will write 
a poem for grandmother that will melt her 
heart. Or suppose that you are going to cele- 


brate your golden wedding and want verses | 
about it. 


Or imagine that you are asked to 







ner. 
| cilla Alden and her sewing chair—do you see ?’’ 





Suppose your | 


Chapter Four 2 


welcome a distinguished English 


rime —’’ 

‘*You ask too much,’’ said the 
Wardells’ guest. ‘‘I can’t imagine such 
a thing’s happening to me.’’ 

‘Then, to bring my talents within the 
realm of your needs, Mr. Harmon, suppose 
you made a nice little rocker in your factory 
and wished to advertise it in an unusual man- 
Then I could write you verses about Pris- 


‘‘Now that you have, as you insinuate, at 
last brought your ideas down to my level, I 
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tion, and she lived here alone. It was only 
after she had gone and I read the record she 
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| in the breasts of cooks caused Mrs. Wardell to 
cry, ‘‘O merey, my jam!’’ and to fly from 
the side of her friend. 

As Mrs. Wardell entered the living room the 





left of those lonely years that I understood | accusing odors greeted her nostrils, and she 


what she had been through. 


I believe it was | hurried into the kitchen. 


The sight she saw 


partly for her sake—though I couldn’t explain | was certainly bewildering. The kettle of pre- 
| what I mean—that made me decide to open up serves had been lifted from the stove, the 
In that way, it becomes impossible for a small | 


my business here. 


I had a notion she’d like | contents poured from’ the slightly scorched 


me to come to Dalroy, though personally I | caldron into porcelain pans and set upon the 


regard it as a mean little town.’’ 


| kitchen table, and all was well. The jam was 


‘‘Mean and not mean, low and fine, bore- | saved. 


some and delightful, like all other places inhab- 
ited by human beings,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, as 
they rose from the table. 

The following morning was known thereafter | 


in the annals of the Wardell family as ‘‘The | 


Morning of the Hidden Hand. ’’ 


The occasion was an incident that had to) 


do with the strawberry preserves and was as 
follows: 

Part of the preserves were in the kettle over 
the fire, when Patricia Quincannon called. 

‘*T shan’t stay,’’ she said, when she saw 
how actively engaged the family were. ‘‘I 
merely yielded to an impulse to run over and 
see you. No,—there’s no use in urging me,— 


The board has accepted Miss Torrey—you 
heard that? She’s to live at Mrs. Thwait’s, 
and that makes me quite happy. I’m a rest- 
less creature, and it will do me good to 
have some one as stimulating as Miss Torrey 
round. I saw poor Lena Rysdael over the 
fence just now, and she dropped her eyes as 
if I were the elephant -faced man. Who’s 
he? Oh, he used to live in town! Poor 
dear, he wore a mask till the day of his 
death. That’s one of Dalroy’s stories. Some 
day I shall relate to you the Thousand and 
One Dalroy Nights. They’re much more 
interesting than the Arabian ones. Queer 


“IT WAS THE GREATEST MYSTERY WE EVER HAD IN DALROY!I" 


| But by whom? That was what Mrs. Wardell 


excitedly asked her daughters when they re- 
| turned. 

‘¢Some one came into the kitchen, lifted that 
great kettle from the fire, poured the fruit 


| into those pans and filled the kettle with fresh 








water. Now, who in the world — 

Her eyes wandered to the only house near 
at hand, —the house occupied by Lena Rysdael, 
who would not speak to them, —and her words 
died. Rue laughed—with a little choke at the 
end of the laugh. Annie Dee said: 

‘*That’s what I call clean sport. ’’ 

But no one gave words to the thought in 


| their minds. They agreed to call it The Morn- 
I’m off. News? Oh, there isn’t much news! | 


ing of the Hidden Hand, and to let it go at that. 

Robert was in Chicago for a week on busi- 
ness connected with the building of the dam. 
The girls had made him take with him sonie 
photographs of the house to show the Curtis 
brothers. 

‘‘Show them the befores and afters,’’ said 
Annie Dee. ‘‘I do so want them to pass 
judgment on what we’ve done with Aunt 
Amrah’s things. You must tell them that all 
her old friends approve, which is interesting, 
considering that they came for the purpose of 

disapproving. ’’ 

During Robert’s absence the household had 
begun to suffer from that peculiar aimlessness 

that invariably creeps into a house 
when there is no man beneath the 
roof. There was a general loss of in- 
terest in meals, a falling off of prompt- 
ness and a decrease of pleasure in the 
afternoon toilets. To be sure, there 
were callers in plenty, for Dalroy was 
feeling more sociably inclined toward 
the Wardells than at first. 

Some of the callers were particu- 
larly loquacious. Miss Nancy Ferris, 
for example, who, having called once, 
seemed speedily to acquire the habit, 

‘was the self-elected historian of the 
place. The only trouble with her 
history was that it made a specialty of 
what may be termed the dark features. 
For example, it did not occur to her 
to mention that the Sessions had been 
judges, clergymen and professors ; but 
she was very specific about the insan- 
ity that had broken out in the family 
here and there. She told at great 
length how Delia Sessions’ mother, 
for no imaginable reason, had stolen 
all manner of things and had hidden 
them away like a naughty child. 

“She ran to teaspoons more than 
to anything else,’’ said Miss Ferris. 
*** Just imagine the feelings of a hostess 
who found on the departure of her 
guests that from one to six of her best 

teaspoons were missing! It went on 
for months and years. Why, it was 
the greatest mystery we ever had in 
Dalroy! Of course, after it was 
cleared up, Mrs. Sessions was put in 
the charge of a caretaker and not 
allowed to go out. She was such a 
social person, too!’’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say,’’ cried 
Rue, ‘‘that Mrs. Sessions’ neighbors 
realized that she was really suffering 
from a mental illness, and yet wouldn’t 
do anything to make her happy— 
wouldn’t ask her out or go to see her? 
I should have thought they’d have 
made her a present of all the teaspoons 
in the neighborhood if that would have 
comforted her any.’’ 

‘*Oh, she didn’t want the spoons! 
She wanted the fun of stealing them. 
It wouldn’t do to indulge a tendency 


certainly see. What is more, and I’m quite in | things have happened here. Well, I must be | like that. It would be bad for the patient in 
earnest in saying it, I engage you to write | going. Good-by—I’ll be over again soon.’’ 


some of those advertisements. ’’ 
‘*My first job!’’ cried Annie Dee. 


‘‘Have you no chosen career, Miss War- | followed her guest down the lane. 


dell???’ John Harmon asked of Rue. 


‘*l’ve had just a touch too much career,’’ | 


Rue said, laughing. ‘‘I’m still lazy and fussy 
from an overdose of school-teaching. If it had 
been the real thing I probably shouldn’t ave 
been worn-out; but fooling away my time with 
a company of overindulged girls, who didn’t 
wish to learn, got*on my nerves. I’m corre- 
sponding with a teachers’ bureau now in the 


hope of getting a position with a real school. | 


Meanwhile I’m keeping up a University Ex- 
tension Course in pedagogy and helping mother 
put up preserves. ’’ 


| culinary tragedy to 


‘*But I’ve ever so many things I want to 
tell you right now,’’ Rue protested, and she 
Of course 
Annie Dee tagged along, too 


Just about that time a man came to the door | 


with an ice-cream freezer, in which he wished 
to interest the lady of the house. He came, 
moreover, to the front door, and it was there 
that Mrs. Wardell talked with him. She did 
not buy the freezer, but she saw an acquaint- 


the first place, and it might encourage such a 
tendency in others. What I wished to speak 
about, however, was the daughter, Delia Ses- 
sions. She’s a good enough girl so far as 
anyone knows, but she’s the living image of 
her mother. ’”’ 
| ‘Her mother must have been pretty,’’ said 
Annie Dee. ‘‘I think Delia is lovely.’’ 
‘*Oh, she’s pretty enough, if you come to 
that!’ admitted Miss Ferris. ‘‘But old resi- 
dents are inclined to ask, ‘Will she walk in 





ance who had been ill driving by, and she ran | her mother’s footsteps? Will the resemblance 


out to inquire after her health. 


That was how the strawberry jam happened | 


to burn. 
right direction to convey the dire news of the 
to Mrs. Wardell, who stood 


| carry further than feature and form?’ ’’ 
‘*T suppose the old residents ask that every 


The wind, however, was not in the | time they see the poor thing,’? Rue cculd net 


| help saying. ‘‘Did you say you knew her, 
| sister? Why not have her up to the house, if 


‘“T-wo crates of strawberries, the last of the | in amiable conversation with her friend. The she’ll come? We have dozens of teaspoons, So 
wind was southwest by west, and so the birds | she’ll have difficulty in depriving us utterly.’”’ 


announced Mrs. Wardell. 


| 


‘*Everything will | and squirrels in the Rysdael grove were pre- 


| Once upon a time,’’ John Harmon said. 


have to give way before them, too—poetiy, | sumably the only creatures aware of the fact 

pedagogy, perhaps even engineering. ’’ | that several dollars’ worth of fine berries and 
‘*T used to pick over berries for my mother | excellently refined sugar were scorching. 

**She | 








Then, suddenly, that little monitor that dwells intention of feeling offended. 


| Miss Ferris looked at Rue with a grieved 

| expression. 

| ‘‘My dear young lady,’’ she said, ‘‘I think 
| you mean to be rude to me, but I have no 

I have lived 
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much longer than you and I know that the | the custom and where there was some chance | and just the way I really want it to be; but I | condition of the inside showed at once that 
world is not the nice place you think it. Itis of conversing about interesting things, how | shall be left desperately lonely if —’’ | the place had not been abandoned for good. 
interesting—but not nice.’’ | different she would have been! She loves to} ‘‘If what?’’ After putting the invalid to bed, Wilfred 
With that she quite deliberately turned her |come here just as she loves to visit Mrs.| ‘‘If I haven’t my own game to play.” built a fire in the stove, set some water to boil 
back on the sisters and devoted herself to Mrs. | Thwait, because she is properly received. If| ‘‘You mean, don’t you,’’ said Rue, ‘‘that | and then went down to the creek, where in the 
Wardell. | you had a man come to your door who had | you’d like to stay in this mean little town, as | course of half an hour he shot a brace of scaup 
‘“‘You were rude, my dear,’’ Mrs. Wardell been eating boot straps and old gloves up in | Mr. Harmon calls it, and try to help it?’’ |ducks. Those he made into a savory stew, 
said to Rue when their guest had gone. ‘‘I the arctic regions, think what a meal you'd | ‘‘Wouldn’t that be worth doing? .I don’t | which he and the sick man hungrily devoured. 
never heard you speak like that before in my | set out for him! Well, here’s a woman who | want to go backward; when my day comes In the morning the stranger, who had eaten 
life. ”’ | has had only old gloves and boot straps in a for passing on into the other life, I should not | too much of the stew for a man in his condition, 
‘‘Why couldn’t the old cat keep her claws mental way, and I mean to serve her some wish to go to your father less of a woman than | was flushed and feverish. Wilfred was dis- 
in, then?’? Rue protested, with the tears start- | pleasantly seasoned and wholesome dishes. | he left me. I’d like to surprise him. Do you | mayed, for not only was he anxious about his 
ing to her eyes at her mother’s rebuke. | That’s going to be my own, private, especial | understand? I’d like to be something more patient, but he felt that he was losing valuable 
‘‘] think I understand Miss Ferris better | undertaking. You girls are full of plans, and | than he ever dreamed I was—and he always time. The Virginia Prime Company was get- 
than you do,’’ Mrs. Wardell said gently. ‘‘She | Robert has his time all laid out for him; but | gave me credit for much more than I deserved. ”’ ting a stronger hold on the oystermen every 
hasn’t had enough in her life to occupy her as for me, I’m slipping into the ‘gray-and-| ‘‘O mother,’’ murmured Annie Dee, throw- | day. What did the Littles think of his myste- 
talents. She has had to take her excitement content-before-the-fire’ stage. Only it’s likely ing her impulsive arms about her mother’s | rious absence? He ought to get back to Shear- 
by watching others. She’s really a gentle-| to be discontent and grayness with me if I neck, ‘‘shall we ever be like you—ever be in | water Island at once, but it would be inhuman 
woman; you can tell that by her voice and | don’t have something to do.” | the least like you?’’ | to leave the sick man. 
her gestures and her modest way of dressing. | Rue, looking up half shyly at the mother! Rue turned away and walked into the! All day long Wilfred nursed him patiently ; 
The trouble is, she hasn’t had an opportunity | who so seldom unburdened her heart, saw her kitchen. They heard her working there among | he kept the wood fire burning and administered 
to exercise her social gifts. ’’ lips quivering. : the cooking things, and after a while Annie | occasional spoonfuls of broth. The stranger 
‘*Social gifts!’’ groaned Rue and Annie Dee ‘‘You, mother!’’ she said reproachfully. Dee went out to see what was happening. | slept much more easily that night, and in the 
in unison; but their mother paid no attention ‘‘Why, you’re the most useful personI know! ‘‘Oh, coffee gelatin pudding!’? she ex-| morning his fever was gone. He asked anx- 











to them. | claimed. 
‘‘Have you noticed how much she enjoys | 


Whatever should we do without you?’’ 
‘¢¥ou’ll be doing without me in a very little | 


‘‘How nice! For supper, sister??’ | 
‘Not for us,’’ said Rue shortly, without 


the little ceremony of afternoon tea? If she while,’’ Mrs. Wardell replied, trying to hold looking round. ‘‘For Miss Ferris.” 


had lived in a place where entertaining was. 





Bit 


OR nearly half an hour Wilfred 

ran across the marsh, which seemed 

to stretch out unendingly. He had 
to pause now and then to rest, but he 
kept on obstinately until he stumbled 
on a square pit at the edge of a little 
pool. Although it offered him an excel- 
lent hiding place, several inches of water 
had collected in the bottom of the pit. 
Luckily the duck hunters who had dug 
the hole had left an old tin bailer behind. 
When he had bailed out the water and 
tossed in armfuls of dry sedge he crawled 
into it, thankful for the shelter. The 
night was windless but cold, and every 
stitch on him was wet. Several times 
he woke shivering; but when he had 
collected more sedge, he lay like a rabbit 
in a haycock, warm at last. 

He slept late. The sun was well up 
when he peered over the edge of the pit. 
It was a glorious morning, mild and 
cloudless, and a host of wild fowl were 
astir. The whole panorama of the 
region lay before him — the winding, 
dark creeks, the bluer stretches of wide 
water and the greenish-yellow marshes. 

Suddenly he ducked his head, for he 
had seen the bar boat, with every sail 
set, gliding along the northern rim of 
the island. Her boats were trailing 
astern and every member of her crew 
except one was on deck. The fifth man 
sat in the crosstrees, with a pair of field 
glasses. 

It was a shock to Wilfred to see them 
so near; but on second thought he de- 
cided that unless they sent a search 
party to the marsh they were not likely 
to find him. He had left no clue by 
which they could guess his whereabouts, 
and for all they knew his drowned body might 
have floated in toward the mainland on the 
rising tide. 

Presently, to Wilfred’s disgust, the schooner 
eame to and dropped her anchor. If she re- 
mained there it meant that he could not escape 
from the marsh until night. 

He would have been comfortable enough 


._ STRAIGHT 
| Ob, Fisher Ames, fic 


A QUICK EXAMINATION SATISFIED 
HIM THAT THIS WAS A CASE OF DENGUE 
OR BREAKBONE FEVER. 


her voice steady. ‘‘That will be quite right, | 
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course. As he sat down to wring out his 
clothes and put on his shoes, he was startled 


by a strange noise in the grass behind him. | rate, it floated buoyantly when Wilfred thrust | man remonstrated quickly. 


Chapter 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Chapters. @ 
Six 


whimpered. “Ain’t you got a boat? | 
You’re aiming to leave me here.’’ 
‘*T haven’t a boat. I’m stranded 
here just as you are,’’ said Wil-| 
fred ; ‘‘but I’ll come back with one 

—the sooner I start the better.’’ 

He paid no more attention to| 
the man’s objections, but going to 
the bank let himself down into the 
water. Twice on the way over 

- he dragged himself on a flat and | 
rested. At last he made the next | 

marsh, and set out across it at a 

jog trot in order to warm his chilled 

body. There was one more strip of 

water left; but it was so shallow | 

that he waded it with ease, and 
found himself on the high island 
where the watch-house stood. 

He had ‘noticed that no smoke | 
was issuing from the chimney, and | 
when he came nearer he saw that | 
the place was deserted. There was | 
no boat at the landing place, but 
drawn up in the reeds he found an 
old ducking skiff. Although there | 








were numerous rents in its canvas decking, it 
seemed sound below the water line. At any 


iously whether anyone had been looking for 
him, and when he was reassured on that point 
began to boast again of his high principles. 

Poaching was common in the region, and 
Wilfred would not have given a second thought 
to the man’s hints if it had not been for his own 
suspicions of the Virginia Prime Company. He 
had studied the leathery, lettuce-like seaweeds 
that he had found in the hold of the bar boat, 
and was convinced beyond a doubt that they 
were identical with those that Pete had shown 
him. To prevent them from being further muti- 
lated, he wrapped them in his handkerchief. 

Selfish and weak as the sick man certainly 
was, he appreciated what Wilfred had done 
for him; gratitude made him more communi- 
cative. 

‘* There’s a big gang in it,’’ he said. 
‘‘They’re mostly Norfolk men,—that’s where 
I come from,—with some regular marsh rats 
to show ’em the ropes. They’re supposed to 
be oystering on the common grounds. ‘That’s 
what I thought when I joined, but they only 
go there daytimes, sonny. Nights they scoop 
everyone’s beds when the tide’s right. 

‘“*T wouldn’t stand for it—I’m too high- 
principled. Working a man day and night ain’t 
right, either, and what’s the use when you’re 
sure to get pinched? I told ’em so, and they 
cussed me for a coward and said they’d sink 
me in a guzzle if I didn’t shut up. So 1 watched 


my chance and took a slide overboard. ’’ 


‘*Who’s back of it?’’ asked Wilfred. 

‘*Now, you’ve got me there. They don’t 
show in it, whoever they are. But the night 
when I was hiding in one of the punts, ready to 
sneak, a couple of boats came over and lay astern 
of us. The captain of our boat went aboard of 
one of ’em and they had a long confab.’’ 

‘*That must have been the same night I 
escaped |’? said Wilfred excitedly. ‘‘Could you 
see what the men in the boats looked like?’’ 

‘*Well, they lit a lantern,—some money 
passed between ’em and they had to count it, 
—but I don’t know’s I could recognize ’em.’’ 

‘*Was there a big man with a black moustache 
and a soft felt hat?’’ 

‘*Seems to me there was. Yeés, kind of a 
big chap that didn’t look like a marsh rat.’’ 

‘* And a tall one with a red beard ?’’ 

‘*Red beard! That’s right, sure. It lit up 
as bright as the lantern. ’’ 

‘*That’s the crowd that shanghaied me,’’ 
said Wilfred. ‘‘I thought they were up to 
something like this, and I’m mighty glad you 
can back me up.’’ 

‘*Don’t you go dragging me into it!’’ the 
**They’re a tough 


He paused, listening, and although the noise | it off the bank, and it was light—a decided | bunch ; and if they knew I’d peached, my skin 


was not repeated he knew that his ears had 


not deceived him ; the sound had been made by | 
a human being. Some one was there, in pain. 


He jumped up and, running back into the | see him again, and was so astonished when Wil- | 


advantage, since he had to propel it with a 
piece of board that he found beside the house. 
The sick man had evidently not expected to 


| wouldn’t be worth shucks. My memory ain’t 
good, I tell you. Maybe it wa’n’t such a red 
| beard, come to think of it.’” 

| **Tf you talk that way, I’ll take the boat and 


where he was if he had had anything to eat | grass, saw a man lying on a mat of old seaweed | fred arrived that he got into the skiff without | leave you here,’’ said Wilfred, exasperated by 


and drink ; but as the sun rose higher his thirst | and grass. His clothes were torn, and his | a word and lay back looking gratefully at him. | the fellow’s lack of pluck. 


grew stronger. Thinking that there might be 


bare feet, streaked with blood, showed that he | 


‘*T’m sure obliged to you,’’ he said at last. 


‘*Your skin won’t 
| be hurt, and anyway, if you’re as high-princi- 


some pool of fairly fresh rain water on the had recklessly waded across an oyster bed; but | ‘‘I ain’t asked your name or given you mine, | pled as you say you are, punishing a lot of 


marsh, he decided to make a search. 
Crawling on his hands and knees, he made his 
way through the grass. It was hot and tiring 


little to do with the sickness of the man. | 
Wilfred knew something about the common | 


| those were plainly superficial injuries and had | —’tain’t always best out on the marsh, —but I 


won’t forget that I’m obliged to you.’’ 
‘*You’re welcome to my name,’’ said Wil- 


work, but he kept on until he reached a little | ailments of the country, and a quick examina- | fred, and gave it. ‘‘I’ve just escaped from a 


creek or “guzzle,’”’ where he removed his clothes | tion satisfied him that this was a case of dengue | gang that tried to shanghai me.’’ 


and took a bath that cooled his tired body. | 


or breakbone fever. 


He briefly 


Better still, he discovered a bed of young | serious in itself, but might easily become so | stranger seemed to take an amused satisfaction. 


oysters along the opposite bank. With his | 
jackknife he detached and opened some of 
them. They were very juicy, and not only 
satisfied his hunger, but allayed his thirst. 

He had picked out one of the watch-houses as 
his goal. It lay about three miles off, and 
several lanes of water intervened ; but he felt 
sure that he could make the distance. After 
he had constructed a sedge nest in a pocket in 
the bank he lay down to wait for dusk. 

Twice during the day the schooner got under 
way, for what purpose he could not tell unless 
it was to continue the search. The second time 
she kept beating to and fro, and gradually put : 
more distance between herself and the marsh. 
Finally her hull disappeared behind another 
low island, and in the course of time the upper 
parts of her grew less distinct. When she had | 
sailed another mile or so Wilfred began his | 
journey toward the distant watch-house. 

He made his way to the edge of the marsh | 
and swam to the next island in line with his | 


if the man were exposed for any length of | 
time to the marsh air without food or cover- 
ing. Wilfred gave up his own plans without 


| hesitation and set to work to make the sick 


man more comfortable. 

First he made a bed of dry sedge, and then | 
he built a wall of grass to keep off the wind. 
The sun shone directly down into the saucer, | 
and presently the man’s shivering fits abated. 
Wilfred brought some oysters, and the man 
drank the juice with relish. | 

The worst of the man’s chill was soon over 
and, although weak, he was able to talk; but 
Wilfred had something more important to do 
than to listen to him. 

‘I’m going over to that watch-house,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s not more than a mile and a half 
or two miles off, and I shan’t be long.’’ 

‘Whose is it?’’ asked the fellow, weakly. | 


‘*T don’t know, or care. We need grub and they had the right of the shipwrecked to | 


water and you need a warm bed and a fire.’’ 
‘*Why can’t you row me over?’’ the man 


‘*There ain’t such a lot of difference between 
us, sonny !’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘I run away, too. 
I’m a high-principled man, and when it comes 
to poaching there ain’t nobody can make me 
do it. Yes, sir, we had an argument, and I 
plumb quit’em. I reckon I’d have got ashore 
all right, but swimming that cold water brought 
on the old ‘shakes’ again. ’’ 

‘*Who is poaching—and where ?’’ asked Wil- 
fred quickly. 

His passenger shook his head. ‘‘I go my 
way and others can go theirs,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
I don’t agree with a man I quit him, but I’m 
too high-principled to tattle. ’’ 

Wilfred suspected that fear had a good deal 
to do with the fellow’s scruples, but he let the 
matter drop for the present. His companion, 
who had seemed relieved at learning that the 
watch - house was abandoned, declared that 


make themselves at home. Between them 
they managed to pry open the door. The 


| you.”? 


scoundrels ought to be worth some risk.’’ 
‘*Well, I’d like to get the law after ’em, but 
I’m feeling kind of weak and pindling. I don’t 
| want no row right off. You stick to me and get 
|me out of this cussed marsh and I’ll stick to 





The attack was not | recounted his recent experiences, in which the | you. I reckon I’ll be able to move to-morrow.” 


His prediction came true, and they set out 
shortly after breakfast. Wilfred had tied to- 
| gether two gunny sacks that he found in the 
| shack, and those, rigged to an old punting pole, 
| made a useful sail for the light skiff. 
| Wilfred’s companion had flatly refused to go 
| to Shearwater Island. He had friends on the 
| mainland about a mile from Francke’s, and he 
had decided to go there for the present rather 
than to return to Norfolk. 

So Wilfred steered the dilapidated skiff 
| toward one of the broad main creeks that he 
| knew must lead to the direct route to the main- 
|land. Presently a sharpie headed in the same 
| direction overtook them. Wilfred hailed the 
boat, and learned that it was bound for 
Francke’s for supplies, and that the crew 
were willing to receive a passenger. 

The man wrote his name and address on a 
dirty piece of paper and handed it to Wilfred. 

‘*That’ll reach me,’’ he said as he jumped 
|aboard. ‘‘You stuck to me and I’ll stick to 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


MAN may talk as much as he has a mind 
to—but no more. 


To lose a Part may save the loss of All. 
A Stumble oftentimes prevents a Fall. 


HEN wishes are horses beggars will 
want automobiles. 
MERICANS have thus far contributed 
about twenty-nine million dollars to the 
sufferers from the war in Europe. A most 
impressive figure—until you divide it by the 
population of the United States. 


URING the twelve months that ended 
on September ist, California shipped 


eastward 44, 517 cars loaded with citrus fruits— | 


37,259 cars of oranges and 7258 cars of lemons. 
The cars would make a train long enough to 
reach from Boston to Philadelphia. 


S the life of a policeman losing its charm 


for city boys? The New York police | 


department is having so much difficulty in 
getting recruits that it may have to adopt the 
London custom of drawing its ‘‘bobbies’’ from 
the country districts. 

RE kilts. or trousers the more serviceable 

garb for warring soldiers? Opinion in 

the British army seems to favor kilts. The 
Scottish troops insist that they suffer less from 
sickness than the men in trousers. Moreover, 
it has been found that one outfit of kilts out- 
wears four pairs of trousers. - 

HE latest budget of the Board of Educa- 

tion of New York City calls for $42, 612, 439, 
a sum that gives a good idea of the stupendous 
scale on which cur largest city does business. 
There are fifteen states in the Union that, 
taken together, did not spend so much money 
as that on their public schools last year. 

HE plaintive ukulele, which has suddenly 

come into such popularity that Hawaiian 
manufacturers are shipping thirty-six thousand 
of them to the United States this year, is not, 
as many suppose, an ancient musical instru- 
ment of the vanishing race of native Hawaii- 
ans. It was invented by a Portuguese who 
is still alive and making ukuleles in Honolulu. 

WO Companion contributors whose work 

has appeared in recent months have been 
seeing active service ‘‘somewhere in France’’ 


—Capt. Theodore Goodridge Roberts of the | 


Canadian troops, and Mr. Oswald Kendall, 
author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Martin 
Connor.’? Mr. Kendall was wounded in July, 
after nine months in the trenches, and since 
then has been in a London hospital. 
HE currents in the channels of trade are 
bewildering at times. Late in September 
three steamships with cargoes of wheat left 
Buenos Aires for New York, 5500 miles away. 
When they enter that port they will meet 
steamships bound for Europe with the wheat 
of this country, where flour has reached the 
highest price since the Civil War. This is the 
first time that the United States has imported 
wheat from Argentina. 
T is a wholesome sign in the Boy Scout 
movement that the organization has now 
created the rank of veteran. All those boys 
are eligible who have served three years and | 
attained the rank cf first-class Scout. They 
will receive a veteran certificate, and will be 
required to keep in touch with Scout authorities 
and to serve in the reserves as occasion re- 
quires. The new rank should serve to hold 
the interest of the older boys and to utilize the 
services that they, better than anyone else, 
can render to the younger members. 
HE other day a Massachusetts man of 
eighty-six years who retired from business 
twenty-six years ago because he was broken 
down in health mounted his bicycle and rode 
a hundred miles within twenty consecutive 
hours. On the same day another man in the 
same state celebrated his sixty-first birthday 
by going back to the cinder path, where he 
represented Harvard in his youth, and running 
a quarter mile in seventy-four and three fifths 
seconds. Both performances are remarkable. 


Few men of more than fifty years would be 
wise in attempting to do anything of the kind, 
but it is worth observing that both of the vet- 
eran athletes give ‘‘regular exercise and simple 
diet’’ as the reason for their health and vigor. 


® © 


JUST BEFORE THE ELECTION. 


N less than a fortnight the great question 
] will be decided. We are in the last throes 

of the contest; the two antagonists and 
their supporters are struggling with despera- 
tion—but with hope. 

An outsider might well express amazement 
at the intensity of the conflict, for it would 
appear to him that both parties desire and are 
seeking the same things, and that they are 
merely contending to determine which of the 
two shall be permitted to undertake and accom- 
plish them. ‘There is, indeed, some truth in 
that view, but it is only a half truth; every 


._| voter, young or old, should carefully avoid 


the mistake of thinking it the whole truth. 
To be sure, both parties urge that the country 
be kept out of the great war; that the army and 
the navy be made strong enough for defense 
against unprovoked attack; that all our neu- 
tral rights be protected; that the prestige of 
the country be maintained in the eyes of the 
world; that peace be restored in Mexico. But 
although there is that apparent harmony in 
the aspirations both of the Republicans and of 
the Democrats, and of their candidates, there 
is scarcely any agreement between them upon 
the methods to be adopted. 

A studious outsider would soon learn that it 
is a question how as well as by whom the 
objects of both parties are to be achieved, 
and that the first question is to be answered 
| by the people when, by their choice of agents, 
| they answer the second. 

The people perceive a marked difference be- 
tween the mental traits and the political tend- 
encies of President Wilson and those of Justice 
Hughes. They do not doubt the patriotism or 
the sincerity of either, any more than they 
doubt the ability of either. Each of them is the 
head of a great national party that within the 
last eight years has had in its turn an oppor- 
tunity to make known the depth, the quality 
and the tendency of its statesmanship, its atti- 
tude on great questions of public policy, and 
the character of the measures that it is likely 
to propose. Which party will the people fol- 
low? For they are also to constitute a Con- 
gress to enact the laws that the President will 
be charged to execute. 

There are specific questions that each voter, 
whether he knows it or not, will answer when 
he casts his vote. Has the present adminis- 
tration fully maintained the honor of the coun- 
try in the policy that has hitherto kept the 
country out of the war? Would the other 
party have kept us at peace by pursuing a 
different course, and with equal or greater 
honor? Has the conduct of our dealings with 
Mexico been wise? Is there reason to believe 
that the opposition party would have done as 
well or better? Is the policy of this adminis- 
tration on the tariff likely to be better or worse 
for the country after the war closes than the 
policy of its opponents? In short,—both par- 
ties being equally devoted to the highest 
American ideals and equally actuated by the 
sincerest patriotism,—which party in its per- 
sonnel, in its professed principles, in its past 
history and its recent achievements, in its 
measures and its methods bids fair the better 
to promote the prosperity of the country, the 
well-being of its citizens and the standing of 
the nation among the nations of the world? 

Thus, it is not a question merely between 
two men, both good and worthy, but between 
two modes of thought, two diverse political 
tendencies, two fundamental principles. And 
that question, or that group of questions, novel 
jin form but ages-old in substance, should be 
| carefully and conscientiously considered by 
| every voter, and especially by every first voter ; 
| for most men continue all their lives to belong 
to the party for which they cast their first vote. 


* ©¢ 


VOICE CLUBS. 


AST week The Companion urged the im- 
portance of an educational campaign, 
through the medium of the schools, to 

improve the quality of the American voice. 
But to undertake it requires time and the 
awakening of our educational authorities to 
the need of the reform. Meanwhile, much can 
be accomplished by individual effort—more, 
perhaps, than the authorities will effect ane 
they get started. 

Since almost every one of us is in need of a 

personal reform, why should not each of us 
start the movement in his own person? Most 
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of us admit that our voices are too loud, too 
sharp and too nasal; let us then begin to 
school ourselves to more moderate tones, to a 
more musical quality and to using the chest 
and the throat in speaking, rather than the 
roof of the mouth, which produces the abom- 
inable nasal tone. 

Moreover, why should we not make it an 
associated effort? .Our young people and our 
adults are associated in almost every good 
work except voice hygienics, and that is a 
more important object than many others on 
which time and effort are lavished. The Com- 
panion suggests that clubs be formed in all 
parts of the country, in cities and in rural dis- 
tricts alike, to promote the cultivation of a good 
speaking voice and also correct speech on the 
part of their members; for slovenly enunci- 
ation, incorrect pronunciation and the use of 
slang are faults that may well be corrected at 
the same time. Such clubs need not be large. 
An association that numbers only two in a 
village would be better than none, and might 
incidentally do much good by example. 

Some persons are timid about speaking with 
greater correctness than their neighbors, lest 
they should be thought affected and priggish. 
It is a silly attitude to take, for it is entirely 
possible to be correct inoffensively and unob- 
trusively. But those who regard it as ‘‘putting 
on airs’? to use the mother tongue properly 
may be stiffened in resolution by associating 
with others of their own age and neighborhood. 


* © 


WOMEN ON THE LAND. 


LL through England women are seeking 
A employment on the farms, although to 
obtain it they have in many instances to 
overcome the prejudice of years. One farmer 
critically looked over an applicant and said at 
once that she would be useless. When she 
begged for a chance to prove the contrary, he 
relented, but gave her a hard piece of work to 
do and a really insufficient time in which to do 
it. She started enthusiastically, and when the 
man returned to see how she was faring, he 
was well enough satisfied to say gruffly, ‘‘Stay 
on!’? Another farm owner said, ‘‘This is my 
first experience with lady farmers and it has 
been an eye opener to me. This girl is capable; 
she would make a good farmer and would 
make m@ney. I am sorry she is going.’’ 

The feminine interest in the soil is owing 
mainly to the efforts of the Land Council, 
which British women formed soon after the 
beginning of the war to relieve the scarcity of 
agricultural laborers, to help women to gain a 
living from the land, and to increase materially 
the food supply of the nation. To that end it 
has established centres of instruction, where 
women may learn to become farm bailiffs and 
general farm assistants. It wishes especially 
to encourage interest in fruit farming, general 
market gardening, cattle and dairy work, in- 
tensive gardening, preparing products for the 
market, and canning. It offers courses in all 
those subjects. The government has pro- 
vided for the instruction of women who cannot 
otherwise afford to take the courses in dairy 
and agricultural work, and Cambridge Uni- 
versity has opened to women its two-year 
course in forestry. Some of the larger land- 
holders are helping by taking and training 
apprentices. Several large tracts of land are 
being worked codperatively by groups of expe- 
rienced women under whose instruction others 
are learning. The council has placed five 
hundred women in-good positions on the land 
and hundreds more are being trained. Alto- 
gether two thousand women have registered. 

The council hopes that the employment of 
women on the land will help to meet the need 
of better cottage accommodation—at present a 
very great difficulty throughout the kingdom. 
The women must be properly housed, and they 
will do much to beautify their dwellings and 
so to continue and increase the picturesqueness 
-of the English country villages. 

The Land Council has already accomplished 
so much that it is easy to believe that eventu- 
ally the women of England, like the women 
of Russia and France, will become firmly es- 
tablished on the land. 


* ©¢ 


PLAYING THE GAME. 


’ OBABLY some hundreds of thousands 
P« schoolboys and college students are 

studying the new football rules book 
much more zealously than they have ever 
studied their Bibles. We hope they will not 
allow their interest to flag when they come to 
the end of the rules, but will give equal atten- 
tion to that part of the book which the com- 





mittee has this year added for the first time, 








and which is really the most important part, 
for it deals with the ethics of the game. 

Football, being, in America at least, a col- 
lege and school game, is distinctively a sport 
of the educated or those who are being edu- 
cated. It is therefore the right of the players 
to experience nothing and of the spectators to 
see and hear nothing’ that is contrary to the 
rules or unfair, underhanded or ungentlemanly. 
At the same time, football is a game that offers 
both great temptations to unfair play and 
abundant opportunities for it. There are many 
players engaged. Most of them are constantly 
in contact. Action is rapid and strenuous. 
No referee can be sure of detecting every 
violation. The court of last resort must be 
the boy’s own sense of honor. 

The men whose names are signed to the 
suggestions on ethics are known wherever col- 
lege football is known. Some of them have 
been judges or referees on many a hard-fought 
field. All of them are known as men of 
unimpeachable honor. Their pithy words are 
therefore not to be taken lightly, as merely 
‘*preaching.’’ ‘‘If your coach cannot show 
you how to gain distance without holding your 
opponents, get another coach. It is fair to 
assume that he does not understand the strat- 
egy of the game.’’ ‘‘Coaching from the side 
lines is prohibited because it is considered 
unfair practice. The game is to be played by 
the players using their own muscle and their 
own brains.’’ ‘‘ ‘Beating the ball’ by the 
unfair use of a starting signal is nothing less 
than deliberate stealing.’’ ‘‘Talking to your 
opponents, if it falls short of being abusive or 
insulting, is not prohibited by the rules, partly 
because it ought not to be necessary and partly 
béetvause no rules can make a gentleman out of 
amucker.’’ ‘‘Even if you think the (referee’s) 
decision is a mistaken one, take your medicine 
and do not whine about it. If there is any- 
thing to be said, let your captain do the talk- 
ing. That’s his business. Yours is to keep 
quiet and play the game.’’ 

Those are good mottoes for a boy to frame 
and hang on the wall of his mind, if not on 
the wall of his room. They are the mottoes 
of the men who have made the great game 
what it is, and who are jealous of its good 


repute. 
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LOCKING THE STABLE DOOR 
BEFOREHAND. 


ARD times, which occur in our country 
about once in so often, bring with 
them, as their worst accompaniment, 

widespread unemployment. It is estimated that 
more than two million people in this country 
are always out of work. For them the Federal 
Department of Labor has already organized 
relief through employment agencies, with an 
ever brighter prospect of success; but for the 
unemployment of hard times, when other 
millions suddenly find themselves deprived of 
their usual means of earning a livelihood, no 
relief has been found, because none has been 
found for the business depression itself. 

A recent magazine article that draws its fun- 
damental idea from the unheeded reports of a 
long line of Federal ‘‘unemployment commis- 
sions’’ suggests a method based on the follow- 
ing assumption. If at the first symptom of 
hard times a large number of men—say, two 
million—could be put to remunerative work of 
@ permanent character, the demand for certain 
commodities, and consequently for transporta- 
tion, would immediately stimulate numerous 
industries; through the purchases of the great 
body of men turned from begging to spending, 
other manufactures and trades would be stim- 
ulated in their turn; and so prosperity would 
gradually spread through society. 

To be effective, however, such a demand for 
labor and commodities must be on a colossal 
scale; the sum of money available must be 
such as is at the disposal of nations only. It 
must be a larger sum, indeed, than even a 
nation can easily command offhand, especially 
when the approach of hard times is counseling 
caution to all those who make up the nation. 
The Federal government and the state and the 
municipal governments, if they should enter 
upon the undertaking, would have to appro- 
priate every year a good round sum, not to be 
spent, but to be laid aside. 

For such appropriations numerous public 
works are waiting. There are flood waters to 
be controlled, swamps to be reclaimed, canals 
to be constructed, roads to be built and har- 
bors to be deepened. Such enterprises, to meet 
an unemployment emergency, would need to 
be planned minutely in advance, and would 
probably have to be started in easy times 
and kept running under very low power, so 





that if need should arise the enterprise could 
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get into full swing in the shortest possible time. | submarine was sent ashore by wireless, gave 
In less than a year business conditions might | valuable service in picking up the survivors of 


be normal again and the army of workers be 
summoned back by private employers to some- 
thing better than public emergency wages. 

In its bigness this is just the kind of plan to 
appeal to the American mind, but so far as it 
demands foresight and denial in the present 
for the sake of the future, it calls for a virtue 
that we hardly know by sight. It is high 
time that we made its acquaintance. 








| 


CURRENT EVENTS 
RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—Pres- | 
ident Wilson made no political speeches 

during his visit to Omaha, where he went to | 

speak at the semicentennial of the admission of | 

Nebraska to the Union, but he addressed sev- | 

eral visiting delegations at Shadow Lawn. — | 

Henry Ford announced that he should support 

Mr. Wilson, and planned a country-wide move- | 


the raid. Everyone from the Strathdene, the 
West Point, the Stephano, the Bloomersdijk 
and the Christian Knudsen was saved, but when 
this record closed, the crew of the sixth ship, 
the Kingstonian, had not been found, and it 
was feared that they were lost. In general | 
the officers of the submarine were careful to | 
observe the restrictions of international law, but 

it is not clear what their excuse was for sink- 

ing the Bloomersdijk, a Dutch vessel loaded 

with grain for Rotterdam, or the Stephano, 

which is a passenger boat plying between 

New York, Halifax and Newfoundland. The 

destruction of the Bloomersdijk caused great 

indignation in Holland. 

It is believed that the raid was primarily 
meant to stop the dispatch of ammunition and 
war supplies to England and France; it seri- 
ously alarmed all shipping interests along the 
eoast, and many steamers that were due to 
leave New York did not do so. | 

Three English cruisers, which have been on | 





ment in behalf of a universal eight-hour day | Patrol duty off our coast, hurried to Nantucket 
for labor.—Mr. Hughes returned to New | when word came of the work of the submarine, 








York for a rest, but on October 9th started 
again for the West, to speak in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa, South Dakota and Michigan. 

& 


IGHT-HOUR LAW.—On October 5th 

the President appointed Col. George W. 

Goethals, Mr. Edgar E. Clark of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission and Mr. George Rublee 

of the Trade Commission members of a board 

to investigate the working of the railway eight- 
hour law recently passed by Congress. 

® 


EXICO.—The American members of the 
joint commission sitting at Atlantic City 
informed the Mexican members that the United 
States troops could not be withdrawn, and the 
question of policing the border taken up, until | 





satisfactory evidence was given by the Mexi-| } 
can government that it would conduct matters | | 


affecting the rights and property of foreigners | 
residing in Mexico in such a way as not to| 


give cause for offense to other nations. —- The | & 


Bank of London and Mexico and the National 
Bank of Mexico have reopened after agreeing 
to comply with the requirements of the Car- 
ranza government. —— Villa and his band were 
reported to be threatening various towns in 
Sonora, but he did not attack any of them. 

& 


REECE.— After several statesmen had 

declined to head the new ministry, Prof. 
Spyridon Lambros, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Athens, consented to 
undertake the task. His cabinet contains 
almost no men of wide public experience or | 
reputation. ® 


APAN.— The Mikado called upon Lieu- 

tenant General Count Terauchi, formerly 
minister of war and governor-general of Korea, 
to form a ministry in succession to Count 
Okuma, who resigned. The appointment, 
which was distinctly a personal one, made 
without regard to the 
party divisions in parlia- 
ment, caused a great stir 
in Japan, and hardly less 
of a sensation in diplo- 
matic circles elsewhere. A 
struggle has been going 
on in Japanese politics for 
some time between the 
advocates of autocratic, 
or at least bureaucratic, 
government and the advo- 
cates of constitutional and 
representative government. Count Okuma was 
regarded as friendly to representative govern- 
ment, but Count ‘Terauchi is an ultraconserva- 
tive whose appointment is pleasing to those 
who do not believe in party government or in 
progress toward democracy. It is also believed 
that his policy toward China and toward other | 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
COUNT TERAUCHI 





| passes. 


and began a diligent search for the enemy. 
The U-53 is said to be over two hundred 
feet long and to carry fuel and supplies suffi- 
cient for a two-months’ cruise. A good many 
authorities, however, believe that it must have 
secret sources of supply either from a mer- 
chantman submarine like the Deutschland and 
the Bremen, or from a hidden base somewhere 


‘along our northern shore. 


The government at Washington was investi- 
gating the situation, but had taken no action 
when this record closed. It did, however, 
reply to the protest of the Allied governments 
against permitting belligerent submarines to 
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THE U-S3 IN NEWPORT HARBOR. 


enter our ports with the statement that it did 
not have any right to discriminate between 
submarines and other vessels. 

The most active fighting that was reported 
during the week went on in or round Rou- 


|mania. Apparently the Roumanian invasion 


of Transylvania has come to grief. Berlin 
declared that Kronstadt had been retaken by 
Austro-German troops and that the Roumani- 
ans were everywhere retreating toward the 
The dispatches from Bucharest vir- 
tually admitted that that was the case. It 
remains to be seen whether the Roumanians 
can defend the passes against the German 
attacks. Unless they are disorganized by the 
unexpected checks they have received in Tran- 
sylvania they ought to be able to do so. 

In the Dobruja, fighting continued, but the 
dispatches from the different capitals did not | 
agree as to the result. Petrograd and Bucha- | 
rest declared the Mackensen army was retreat- | 
ing; Sofia said that all Russian attacks were | 
repulsed. ‘The only thing that seemed certain | 
was that the Russian and Roumanian troops 
were on the offensive. The Roumanian force 
that crossed the Danube finally fell back again ; 
it was not strong enough to hold its ground. 

In Macedonia the Entente Allies made some 
progress on both flanks. 


and extended their line to Lake Presba. Mean- | 
while the British finally got across the Struma 
River and began to threaten the Bulgarian 
positions at Seres. 

Nothing of real importance was reported 
from either the Russian or the Italian fronts. 

In France the Allies made some gains, but 
were less active than usual. The British took 
Le Sars, and thus pushed their line a little 
nearer to Bapaume. The French also gained 


Thus King Lear,in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, defies the elements. But 
man, even today, cannot challenge 
nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
Se The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by light- 
ning or shaken down by an earth- 
quake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even in the cities there are times 
when the street cars do not run, and 
neither automobiles or horse-drawn 
vehicles can be driven through floods 
or high-piled snowdnifts. 





One Policy 





When Nature Turns Outlaw 


‘‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout . ‘9 


Such conditions increase the de- 
pendence on telephone wires, which 
themselves are not exempt from the 
same natural hazards. F ortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come them. Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, even the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other lines 
to which their business can be trans- 


ferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires are 
prepared to make repairs more 
quickly. So each year increasing 
millions of subscnbers find their tele- 
phones more dependable and, within 
the limits of human power, they 
count upon their use in storm as 
well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





The French and | 
Serbians got to within six miles of Monastir | 
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Sunny 
Dispositions 


and good digestion go 
hand in hand, and one 


nations will be aggressive and even threatening. some headway south of Péronne, which they 


of the biggest aids to 
good digestion is a reg- 








j are trying to take as Combles was taken, by 
THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From October 5th to October 11th.) 


To Americans the chief event of the week 
was the sudden and dramatic appearance of a 
German military submarine on this side of 
the ocean. It is possible indeed that two such 
craft were concerned in the attack on British 
and neutral shipping that was carried on 
almost within sight of our coast. It was on 
October 7th that the U-53 first appeared. On 
that day, after a voyage of seventeen days 
from Wilhelmshaven, it suddenly rose from the 
water off Newport, Rhode Island, sent ashore 
a letter for Ambassador Bernstorff and put to 
sea again. The next day it appeared again, off 
Nantucket, and before the day was over it 
had overtaken and destroyed six vessels—four 
British, one Dutch and one Norwegian. The | 
American steamer Kansan was also stopped | 
and examined, but permitted to go on its | 
way. In every case the crew and passengers | 





| 


flanking movements. 

A demand is arising in England for extend- 
ing conscription to Ireland. Mr. Redmond in 
a speech at Waterford on October 6th warned 
England not to attempt that, but begged the 
government to stimulate recruiting by a more 
just and humane treatment of Ireland. The 
losses that accompany the Somme offensive 
have made necessary an immediate addition to | 
the British forces. 

Count Karolyi has submitted to the Hun- 
garian Parliament a memorandum attacking 
the government of Count Tisza, and calling on 
the Emperor to negotiate an immediate peace. 
Austria-Hungary has called up fifteen classes | 
of men previously exempted from military | 
service on account of physical disability. 

Constantinople reported that an uprising of 
Persian tribesmen had: turned the Russians 
out of Ispahan. 

Germany has promised to return the twenty- 
five thousand young Frenchmen and French- 
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were permitted to leave the doomed ships, | women deported from Lille, Roubaix and other 
which were then sunk by gunfire. A flotilla of | towns to Germany last April, as soon as the 
United States destroyers, which hurried to the | harvest is over. The Spanish government was 
Scene as soon as news of the activities of the | the intermediary in the matter. 
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w ILLIMITABLE wv 
By Amy Sherman Bridgman 


HEN the fog shuts down, 
I like to play 
That my low peaks, a mile away, 
Are the Alps, with snowy crown. 


The track of the sheep, 

Worn brown and bare, 

That winds and loses itself up there, 
Is the path where the chamois leap. 


That green pine branch 

Is a fir tree tall, 

I can almost hear the waterfall 
And the roar of an avalanche. 


When the fog shuts down, 

You cannot see. 

Why not pretend that Chamouni 
Lies just beyond our town? 


a 
THE CONQUEROR. 


HERE had been so many tired years, 
fourteen — almost fifteen. 
night the great rest came. 


& 





There was | 








found her in the morning. 
afternoon one of her friends came to 
her mother. “We want to ask a great thing of 
you,” she said. “Instead ofhaving Doctor Groves 
say anything about her life, some of us want to | 
tell there what she has done for us. We want a | 
great joy service. May we have it?” 

“We meant to have the service at home,” the | 
mother said. “It seemed more fitting, for nearly 
half of her life she was just lying here. But if you 
feel that way —” 

“You will be surprised,” her friend answered. 
“Her body lay here, but she—she was walking all 
over the city—the world—wait until you hear.” 





The church was crowded. People stood in the 
doors. Strange-looking people, some of them— 
men in rough working clothes; a girl with hard 
eyes and defiant face; and many, many others. 
The choir sang once, and then the friend who had 
been her schoolmate rose in her place. 

“IT want to speak first,” she said, ‘not only be- 
eause she was my dearest friend, but because I 
know a little better than most of you how her 
ministry began. It was about a year after her 
accident, when she faced the knowledge that she 
must be a helpless invalid all her life—she who 
had so loved the joy of motion. But it wasn’t that | 
which she was thinking of—it was the possibility of | 
a life of uselessness. Her battle lasted for months; 
she came out of it a conqueror. Each day, when 
the pain was not too severe, she would write a 
letter to some one who was lonely or tempted, or 
in sorrow or trouble. She began close at hand; 
she ended by writing all round the world. The 
distant ones cannot speak with us to-day, but those | 
who are here are eager to do it. This is our trib- 
ute to the bravest life we ever knew; we need to 
carry her great love out into the world that needs 
it so much.” 

Then they spoke, one after another: a girl whom 
she had saved from despair; men who had been 
boys in her Sunday-school class fifteen years be- 
fore; an iceman whose sick child she had remem- 
bered; a postman and a policeman ; her own pastor 
—scores of girls and women. As they spoke, one 
after another, telling of troubles and temptations 
that few had known or guessed, but that her love 
had discovered, it seemed to many of them as if a | 
wonderful light filled the room. With faces shining | 








looked up to the motto, and says he, ‘Let’s see— 
Aunt Abby’s present was partly yours, wasn’t it?’ 

“Well, I never finished the sentence, and time 
and again, when I’ve caught myself about to say 
something about people, I’ve stopped short and 
repeated the text to myself instead. I wish I had 
done it oftener than I have. 

“One night husband came home from the village 


with the news that the schooner Minnie J. had | 


been wrecked, and not a cent of insurance. Hus- 
band had owned a piece in the schooner at one 
time; but Captain Stiles, the chief owner, had in- 


duced him to trade it for some mining stock that 


hadn’t turned out as well as we expected. It was 


on my tongue’s end to say something, but I caught | 


sight of that motto, and I shut my lips right to- 
gether. As for husband, he sat down and went to 
drumming on the arm of his chair. Finally he 
drew a long breath, and says he, ‘Aunt Abby’s 
motto seems to be looking down at both of us,’ 
says he. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘I haven’t said a word—nor you, 
either.’ 

“ ‘No,’ says he, ‘but it speaks of the meditations 
of the heart, doesn’t it?’ 

“For a moment I was some taken aback; and 
then I owned up that I was ashamed of what I had 
been thinking, and husband did the same. After 
that we soon got into a frame of mind where we 


Then one | could honestly feel sorry about the Minnie J. 


“To tell the truth, I hadn’t thought much about 


a happy smile on her lips when they | that part of the text before, but I’ve tried my best 
The next | to keep it in mind ever since. Oftentimes I find 
| it considerable of a stent, but as husband said 


more than once, if we can only succeed with the 
meditations of the heart, the rest is real easy.” 


® © 
LASSOING “SPOTS.” 


V feo Col. “Buffalo”? Jones, veteran plains- 
man and expert “cow-puncher,” deploring 
the wholesale slaughter of wild animals, 

proposed to take some Western cowboys to British 

East Africa and lasso big game, the mildest ver- 

dict passed upon the plan was ‘‘quixotic.” Two 

years afterwards, when the colonel’s party actually 
arrived at Nairobi, the members were ‘‘fakers” ; 
and, a little later, the native porters, watching 
the cowboys and photographers coéperating in the 


| wilds of the “upeountry,” pronounced the white 


gentlemen crazy. It would be interesting if Mr. 
Scull, who wrote the history of this extraordinary 
expedition in ‘‘Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa,” 
could have completed the record of impressions 
produced, by telling what “the critters” themselves 
thought of the astonishing proceedings. 

When we reached the bit of clearing, he says, 
and looked to the left of the road, we saw the long 
neck and head of a giraffe sharply outlined against 
the sky. The giraffe stood motionless. His feet 
were spread a little apart, as if he was prepared to 
dash away again at the first opportunity; he gazed 
first at one then at another of the three ropers 
that surrounded him and sat their horses, waiting. 
There was still light enough left for a picture, but 
the photographer was nearly ‘‘done.” 

“Give him a minute’s breather,” said the colonel. 
‘We'll hold the critter till he’s ready.” 

We took Kearton from his horse, stretched him 


|} on the ground and poured the lukewarm water 


from a canteen upon his head. Meanwhile his 
assistant screwed the camera to the tripod and set 
it up. By that time Kearton was on his feet and 
went to work. 

A high-pitched yell from the colonel now sent 
the giraffe away across the open with his clumsy- 
looking, powerful gallop, his long neck plunging 
slowly back and forth. Loveless’s black, one of 
the fastest horses in the string, had hard work to 
gain on him, especially as the animal swerved 
quickly at the last and fled down the hili through 


through tears they stood, at the end, to let her | the scrub where the going was none too good. 


littlé worn-out body pass. 


It was a difficult throw, too,—and a new one for 


And it had been just letters; letters, and a heart | a Western cowboy,—to send the noose up so far 


of love. 


& & 


THE WORSTED MOTTO. 


SUPPOSE you think that isn’t very orna- 
mental,” said Mrs. Jennings, noticing 
the summer boarder’s glance toward a 
motto, worked in worsted, that hung 
on the wall. ‘It’s out of fashion, and it’s 
faded, besides; but I wouldn’t think of 

parting with that motto. Husband’s Aunt Abby 

worked it, and she was a saint on earth, if ever 
there was one. 

“She brought it over one afternoon, all framed, 
and when husband came home he noticed it the 
first thing. 

“*Aunt Abby has been making you a present,’ 
says he. 

“*Vou’ve guessed pretty near right,’ I says, 
‘only it’s your present just as muchas mine. Aunt 
Abby was particular about that,’ I says, and he 
looked a little queer. 

“Husband was as kind-hearted a man as you 
would wish to see, besides being sober and indus- 





“ 











into the air over a head perched high on a long, 


| swaying neck. But at the first attempt Loveless 


succeeded, and then reined in gently so as not 
to throw the beast, because a giraffe would fall 
heavily, and would very likely break his neck, or a 
leg at least. 

Finally he was brought to a standstill, his feet 
spread apart as before, and for a while the two 
stood facing each other—the cowboy and the 
giraffe, with the rope from the saddle horn leading 
up at a considerable angle to the shoulders of the 
prize. The rest of the hunt gathered about while 
Kearton finished what was left of his roll of film. 

“That’s all,” said Kearton, and sank down on a 
near-by stone. 


undisturbed. 

‘““Well?” remarked Loveless presently. 

*“Well?”’ echoed the colonel. 

“Well, how are we going to take this rope off 
him? We’ve got none to spare, you know.” 

“Get a ladder,” suggested Means. 

“No, we won’t need a ladder,” said the colonel, 
seriously; “‘but we’ll have to throw him. We ean 
do it without hurting him, I guess.” 





trious. But he had one bad habit. I presume 
he picked it up going on coasting vessels when he 
was young. He didn’t mean any harm, and he 
had tried to break himself of it. But there! The 
minute anything went wrong, or he got the least 
grain excited, he’d out with it, no matter who was 
round to hear. 

“However, he said he was much obliged for his 


share of the present, and I can seem to hear him 


now as he stood and read the text out loud: 
«««Tet the words of my mouth and the medita- 


tions of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O | 


Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer.” ’ 

“The next noon when he came home from 
ploughing he was a sight. He had tried to steer 
clear of a stump, the plough had caught in the 
root and brought up all standing, and he’d been 
thrown off his feet and got his face barked some- 
thing dreadful. 


Accordingly Means roped the giraffe by one hind 
| leg and pulled that out from under him so that he 


| sank easily to the ground, and then we freed both 


ropes. 
The sun had set and the twilight was deepening. 
| We packed up the camera, coiled up the ropes, 


mounted and rode away. The giraffe raised him- 


self on his haunches and watched us go. 


® & 
GENEROUS HOSPITALITY. 


large and distinguished party of tourists, 
including two Continental princes, to dine 


M 


way through to the West. 


But Loveless and the giraffe faced each other | 


ANY years ago Lord Strathcona invited a 


and pass the night at “Silver Heights” on their 
The house was not 


large enough, and it was necessary to add a series 
of bedrooms to the house and improvise other 
accommodations. 

The notice was brief, says Mr. Beckles Willson 
in his “Life of Lord Strathcona.” Sir Donald Smith 
(as he then was) engaged a force of workmen 
and hurried forward materials from St. Paul, but 
although the work was pressed forward, the day 
came and the bedrooms were not quite finished. 
The guests dined at the club in Winnipeg, a large 
staff of waiters having been put into livery for 
the occasion, and dinner was prolonged to a late 
hour in order to give the carpenters and furnish- 
ers time to put on the finishing touches at Silver 
Heights. In fact, it was after midnight when a 
| telephone message reached Sir Donald to say that 
| his guests could start for the house. d 
By that time several were pretty well overcome 
| with sleep; however, they were finally got to 
Sir Donald’s roof, and none, surveying their 





***And what do you suppose I said when I picked 
myself up?’ says he. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘I just re- | 
peated that motto that Aunt Abby worked, and 
then I felt just as reconciled as could be.” He 
allowed that two or three times during the fore- 
noon he had said something worse, for he was 
breaking up a new piece of ground, and the horses 
were acting scandalous. But even then he would 
repeat the text right afterwards, as much as to 
say that he was sorry, and would try to do better; 
aud most of the times when anything happened, 
he said he managed to get the mottoin ahead. He 
said he was going to keep on that way, and he 
believed it would cure him. 

“That very night, as we were sitting together 
after supper, I says, ‘I don’t know just what 
those people that have moved on to the Bates 
place are going to turn out to be. Mary Davis 
says —’ 








“But before I could get any further, husband | sumptuous sleeping quarters, could have had any 


| suspicion that the whole had risen like a mush- 
| room in the course of a few days. Unhappily, the 

host, having seen the company to bed, found that he 
| had reckoned without himself: there was neither 
| bedroom nor bed for his repose. Weary with his 
| efforts, in which anxiety had played no small part, 
he flung himself into a chair and slept soundly 
until morning. 

Sir Sandford Fleming relates that once, being in 
the train with a fishing party, Lord Strathcona 
invited all to dine and sojourn with him for the 
| night at his fishing lodge at Matapedia, which had 
formerly belonged to the Marquis of Lorne and 
the Princess Louise. 

The next morning, wishing to be abroad early to 

| join a friend, I dressed hastily and descended; the 
stairs in the half light. On the bottom stair my 
feet touched a figure, which sprang up, and I rec- 
ognized my host. Although he smiled genially 
as he bade me good morning, and was full of solici- 
tude, I knew he had been asleep all night on that 

| bottom stair, having given up his bedroom either 
to me or to some other of the party. 


* & 


NOT TAKING RISKS. 


| 

















‘*What! You’ve walked eight miles to the farm every 
day for over sixty years! Why didn’t you move nearer 
your job?”’ 

“* Well, ye see, I wasn’t really sure whether it were 
permanent or not!’’ 

—Albert Bailey in the Passing Show. 


® & 


A MEAN MAN’S GENEROSITY. 


Ci ton G his throat a little consciously, 
Mr. Hyne looked askance at Caleb Peaslee. 

“This is a queer question, Kellup,” he 
ventured at last, ‘‘and I d’know’s I ought to ask it 
*bout a neighbor, but who.is the most selfish man 
you know of, right in his own family, and to’rds 
his own children?” 

Mr. Peaslee glanced about him cautiously, and 
then replied with a grin that had in it a touch of 
self-consciousness. 

“T wouldn’t tell you if I didn’t know we’re both 
thinkin’ of the same man,” he said. ‘‘Ben Safford’s 
the pusson. I saw you stop when you came by 
his place. What’s he been doin’ now?” 

“Nothin’ special,” replied Mr. Hyne. ‘‘What I 
saw him do is of a piece with all his doin’s, only 
he done it without any color of shame, fur’s I could 
see.” 

““What was it?” persisted Mr. Peaslee. 

“Well,” Mr. Hyne deposed slowly, “I had a 
pocketful of walnuts, and when I got ’long by 
Safford’s he was standin’ out by the gate with that 
boy of his. I don’t care what Ben Safford is— 
that boy is bright and smart as they make. 
he takes it from his mother. I didn’t want the 
walnuts myself, and I did want to give ’em to the 
boy. I don’t suppose Safford ever brings any 
| bought truck home tothat youngster. So I started 
| to give ’em to the kid, but Safford held out his 

hand. 
| ‘Pll shell ’em,’ he says, and like a fool I put 


| done?” 

“Eat the heft of ’em himself,’ conjectured Mr. 
Peaslee without a moment’s hesitation. Mr. Hyne 
smote his leg savagely with his hard palm. 

**He eat the last solitary one of ’em himself, and 
gin the boy the empty shells to play with,” he 

| asserted stoutly. “Yes, sir, he eat ’em all, with 
that kid watchin’ him, and hopin’ to the last that 
|mebbe one of ’em would fall to his share. And 
then his father gin him the empty shells and told 

| him he could make boats of ’em, and the boy went 
| off lookin’ pretty sober.” 

| Mr. Peaslee pursed his lips and emitted a low 
whistle of surprise. 

“I d’know’s I ever heard of anything to beat 





} 
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| that. I d’know jest how a man could go to work | 


| to beat it,” he said. ‘‘But I ought not to be s’prised 


at anything Ben Safford does in the way of stingi- | 


| ness. You know what he did when he was courtin’ 
| his wife, don’t you?” 

| Mr. Hyne shook his head sourly. “He was mar- 
| ried long ’fore I moved into town,’ he replied, 
“but I’m willin’ and able to b’lieve anything after 
what I saw this mornin’.”’ 

“Well,” began Mr. Peaslee, ‘they say that he 
took her to a fair one time, bein’ as he had some 
cattle on exhibition and could get into the fair 
grounds for nothin’. They took their own food 
with ’em—she put it up for both of ’em—and Ben 
was havin’ a dretful good time, seein’ nothin’ was 
costin’ him a cent. 

“There was side shows and things like that, but 
of course the girl knew that Ben wouldn’t fool 
away any money on such things. But there was 
heaps of things to eat—candy and pears and 
oranges, and I s’pose she had a kind of a sweet 
tooth. Anyway, after they’d wandered round and 
Ben’d seen ’bout all he could see for nothin’, she 
sort of plucked up her courage. She is a quiet, 
patient little pusson, you know, and she had a kind 
of wishful look even in them days. 

“They was going past a booth where there was 
some oranges and she touched him on the arm and 
Says, ‘Don’t them oranges look awful nice, Ben?’ 
He halted right square in his tracks, and she 
hardly dared to b’lieve her own eyes at that. 

“But when he grabbed her by the arm and begun 
to fetch her along to’rds the oranges, elbowin’ 
folks out of the way so he could get closer, she felt 
that she’d been sort of misjudgin’ him all along. 








Mebbe | 


’em all in his hand—and what do you think he | 
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He made a way through the crowd and led her 
right up in front of the booth. 

“<«There!’ sayshe. ‘They look better from here 
than they did when we was way out there. Now,’ 
he says, ‘we’ll stay here and you can look at ’em 
long’s you’re a mind to!?” 


& & 


“VERY LIKE A WHALE.” 


HE great George Washington, who could not 

tell a lie, or, better, would not if he could, 

hardly suggests himself as a suitable audience 
for a fish story of the fishiest type. Nevertheless, 
it is not likely that any modern fisherman, how- 
ever small his catch and conscience and however 
large his imagination, would venture to equal the 
claim once made by Baron Steuben in his presence. 
That fine old German soldier who came over to 
fight for us in the Revolution never thoroughly 
mastered the language, and his occasional slips 
were the delight of his fellow officers. 

Once, when dining at Dobbs Ferry with General 
Washington and his staff, the conversation turned 
on fishing, and the baron averred that a single 
experience had extinguished all his aspirations to 
shine as a fisherman. He had fished for three 
blazing hours on the glaring waters of the North 
River one breathless day, with the mereury near 
a hundred. It was misery, not pleasure, and after 
all he had caught only two fishes. 

“What kind of fish were they?” inquired Gen- 
eral Washington. 

“T am not sure, but I think one of them was a 
whale,” replied Steuben. 

“A whale, baron! In the North River!” 

“Yes, I assure you, a very fine whale; was it 
not?” persisted Baron Steuben, turning for con- 
firmation to the aid who had been his companion. 

“An eel, baron,” corrected the young officer, 
laughing. 

“T beg Your Excellency’s pardon,” said Steuben, 
| undisturbed by the merriment that had spread 

rapidly round the table. “I understood the gentle- 
man it was a whale.” 
| It was not the German baron, but one of our 
| French allies, the Marquis de Chastellux, who in 
| like manner misunderstood his informant, after 
| dining at the hospitable board of a Boston mer- 
| chant. Not the elusive eel, however, or any other 
fish, but feathered game of a name deceptively 
similar led him into the natural error of assuring 
| his hostess with enthusiasm that never had he 
partaken of a more delicious dish than her “whale 


on toast.” 
I enters Hangchow Bay in China, there is a re- 

markable bore, greater even than that at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy, the sixteen-foot bore in 
the Amazon, or the great bore of the Ganges. At 
every tide it rushes up the river, dashing most 
violently against the north shore, which is pro- 
tected for about fifty miles, from Haining to 
| Hangchow, by an embankment that was built 
more than a thousand years ago. 

“Die Wunder der Weit’’ says that the bore enters 
the Tsientang River in the form of a great, foam- 
ing, thundering wall of water from nineteen to 
thirty feet high, reaching even greater heights 
during high winds or the full moon, and advances 
for seventy to eighty miles, diminishing as it pro- 
| gresses. The spectacle is most striking. On still 
| nights the approach of the bore, while it is yet 

more than a mile away, is heralded by a roar like 
| thatof Niagara. As it advances the noise becomes 
| louder, all vessels flee to sheltered coves in search 
of safety, and not even great steamships dare to 
face the flood during its early stages, for it would 
overwhelm them or cast them on the shore. 
| Finally the threatening torrent arrives, leaping 

forward, milk-white and roaring, with the swift- 
| ness of a galloping horse—a veritable typhoon of 
| water. It continues upstream until the level of 
ocean and river are the same. Then it stops, and 
the volume of water that came up so speedily flows 
slowly down again. 

The outrushing river with its broad mouth and 
gradually narrowing banks is really responsible 
for the phenomenon. On the seacoast the tide 
rises thirteen feet or so. The outpouring water of 
the Tsientang acts like a receding undertow, and 
pushing in under the body of the tidewater causes 
the top of the wave to topple over. More water 
| flows down, and the performance is repeated 
until the great bore is born, and starts on its four- 
hour journey up the river. 








® © 


THE TSIENTANG BORE. 


N the estuary of the Tsientang River, which 
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THE DIPLOMAT. 


HE famous author and the author who was 
not so famous, says the New York Times, 
traveled together to the seaside inn. The 

proprietor of the inn had had the famous author 
| for a guest before, and he welcomed him back 
| cordially. Onthe second day the famous man sum- 
moned the landlord for a confidential interview. 
“T want to talk to you about this young friend of 
mine,” he said. “He is new in the writing game 
and earns very little money. As a favor to me, I 
wish you’d make his bill as small as possible.” 
The landlord, highly gratified at the great man’s 
friendly attitude, even if it touched his pocketbook, 
promised. Two days later he was sent for again. 
“By the way,” said the great man, ‘‘don’t let my 
bill be any bigger than his. It would humiliate 
him. Boys like that are extremely touchy.” 





® & 
A LESSON IN HISTORY. 


HO was this ’ere Nero, Bill?” asked a 
coster of his friend as they gazed into the 
picture shop. “Wasn’t’e a chap that was 
always cold?” “No, that was Zero,” was the 
answer. “Another bloke altogether.” 





| 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


The Boys of Puzzle- Land: 1, Rufus; 2, Paul; 
3, Leonard; 4, Joshua; 5, Timothy; 6, Abel; 7, 
yg 8, Bernard; 9, Anthony; 10, Wallace; 

saac; 12, Ralph. 





ll, 

1. ee nm 3B 

ME TO 
HOD HER 
HOOD HEAD 
MOOSE TEASE 
REDDER BORDER 

2. Oxford, Eureka, Albany, Beloit, Dirigo, 
Auburn, Dayton. 

3. 1. Oil cloth—oilcloth. mm. Patch work— 
patchwork. 
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ORAWN BY JULIA DANIELS 


THE LOST JACK-0’-LANTERNS. 


BY S. O. VERNON. 


OW hard David worked to make those 

H two jack-o’-lanterns for Halloween! | 

He needed two, because there were two | 

tall posts at the entrance to the long driveway 

that led under the elms to the house, and 
there must be a jack-o’-lantern on each. 

With much care he removed the top in such 
a way that it would serve as a cover, and 
left the stem for a handle. Through the 
hole he took out all the soft inside part and 
the seeds. ‘Then he carved the eyes, the nose 
and the mouth, and all was ready for the 
candle. 

But while he was still at work on one of 
them, he left the room for a moment. When 
he came back Fluffy, the kitten, was in the 
jack-o’-lantern that David had just finished, 
and old black Pet, the mother cat, was hover- 
ing round with a great show of interest. 

‘*That’s fine !’’ cried David. ‘‘Cats are just 
as much a part of Halloween as pumpkins | 
are! I wish you two would sit on the posts 
along with the jack-o’-lanterns!’’ | 

‘* Perhaps they will,’’ said his mother. | 
‘*Anyway, you can watch and see.’’ 

David could hardly wait until night; but at | 
last it was dark enough to light the candles | 
and place the two jack-o’-lanterns on the posts, 
where they would glare at all who passed by. 
Then he went in to supper. 

It was very dark when he went down the 
driveway under the arching elms an hour 
later to see how his jack-o’-lanterns were | 





on guard with them. David was not afraid of | 
the dark, for he knew that it held nothing | 
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that the jack-o’-lanterns had left the 
posts and were moving down the road. 
David sturdily refused to be frightened. 
**T’ll find out what it 
means !’’ he muttered. 
It took David only 
an instant to solve the 
mystery. When he had 
reached the roadside 
he could make out the 
figures of three rough- 
|looking men hur trying along the highway. 
| Two of them were carrying the jack-o’-lan- 
| terns that David had worked so hard to make, 


JD- 


| and the third bore a bag over his shoulders. 


‘*Tramps!’? thought David, shrinking back 
closer to the stone wall. 

‘*Very obliging of some one to leave them 
so handy,’’ one of the men was saying, with 
achuckle. ‘‘They are the first ripe pumpkins 
I’ve set my eyes on this fall.’’ 

‘* And very obliging to have them all cleaned 
out so nicely,’’ said another. ‘‘Better blow 
out the candles before some one sees us. Be- 
sides, we can use the candles later.’’ 

David heard no more, but as the men passed 
on he clambered over the wall and ran for the 
house as fast as his legs would take him. 

How his father laughed when he heard the 
story that David breathlessly told! 

‘*T’ve heard about Halloween witches,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘but those tramps come nearer to filling 
the bill than any beings that I ever really 


| knew about. ’’ 


‘*But why did they take my jack-o’-lan- 
terns?’’ asked David, still panting hard. 

‘“*To eat,’’? answered his father. ‘* Very 
likely they have potatoes and other things in 
| that bag—perhaps a chicken or two. They 
| are probably planning for a feast down in the | 
woods by the river and want all the things | 
| they can get. We farmers are lucky if tramps | 
take nothing more than pumpkins. ’’ 

‘*Well, they are welcome to mine, if they are 
hungry,’’ said David, ‘‘but I wish they had 
let them stay longer on the posts.’’ 
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By L. J. Bridgman. 


OOP!” I hear the North Wind call 
To the Autumn Leaves that fall. 

Maple, oak and elm and birch 
Join the merry game of search. 
Each one dressed in red or yellow 
Dashes with another fellow— 
Dashes, dances, swirls and capers ; 
Trees seem lit with flaming tapers. 


HEN they meet the North Wind, they 
Turn about and run away ! 

““C-O-O-P!” the big wind calls. 
And the sound they seem to utter 
Ts but, “‘Sh-h-h! Not quite so loud! 
You’re but one and we’re a crowd, 
But we are such little fellows 
We are frightened at your bellows !’’ 


They flutter, 





CHOOSING A CHIEF. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 
HE Wolfe Tribe of Indians took its name 
from the shady street where most of its 
warriors lived. Some of the members 
had wanted to call it the ‘‘Orchard Tribe,’’ 


The next day David hunted long in the| because its wigwams and council stone and 
doing, and to see whether Pet and Fluffy were | woods by the river, but he found no trace of | battlefields were in the orchard behind Kenneth 


the feast that the tramps had enjoyed, or of | 
the two jack-o’-lanterns that he had carved. 
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FLUFFY WAS IN THE JACK-O'-LANTERN THAT DAVID HAD JUST FINISHED. 


that was not also there by day; but he could 
not keep his heart from jumping when he | 
heard a rustle in the grass and then low voices | 
down by the road. Something brushed his | 
legs and scampered toward the house. 

“Oh, it’s only old Pet!’? he thought, with 
a sigh of relief. Then he said half aloud, | 


JACK-0’-LANTERN’S PRANK. 
BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE, 
Upon a certain Halloween, 

When not a soul was nigh, 
A jolly Jack-o’-Lantern spied 
A golden pumpkin pie. 


Now, Jack-o’-Lantern’s funny mouth 


. from barrel staves, bro- 


Dyer’s house, but they finally decided that 


| ‘*Wolfe’? was more like a real Indian name. | 


The tribe had nine members at the time of 
this story, and the odd thing about it is that 
four of them were girls. The five boys—Ken- 
neth Dyer, Jimmie and Joseph Dempsey, Paul | 
Carrington and John Carll—had formed the 
tribe in the first place, and had no idea of let- 
ting girls belong; but one day, when they were 
shooting arrows at a tree in the orchard, Peggy 
Dyer came out and teased for a chance to shoot, 
too. She shot as well as any of the boys, and 
better than some of them, and so they made her 
a member of the tribe at once. It seemed the 
right thing to do, and 
they all liked Peggy, 
anyway. Then Peggy 
begged that they let in 
three of her best friends 
—Sue Carrington, the 
sister of Paul, and Rose 
and Emily Webber, who 
lived over on Chester 
Street. 

They made wigwams 
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ken boxes and branches, 
and near by they set up 
a totem pole that bore 
the emblem of the tribe 
—the head of a wolf 
that Joe Dempsey had 
spent a day in carving 
from a box cover. 

Thus matters went on 
for a week or two, and 
all the time the tribe 
had no chief. Each 
member knew that there should be a chief, but | 
somehow it was a matter that no one really 
cared to bring up. Each was willing, even | 
anxious, to be chief, but each had a generous | 
feeling that perhaps the honor really belonged 
to some one else. It was Peggy Dyer who 
finally spoke out. 

*‘One of you boys ought to be chief!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Itis nonsense to play Indians without 
having a chief !’’ 

‘*That’s all very well,’’ spoke up Paul, ‘‘but 
who is it to be? I am willing enough for | 
either Jimmie or Joe dr Ken or John to be 
chief, but I don’t know which one to vote 
for. Go and ask the others. ’’ 

Each of the other boys said about the same 
thing. They were all such good friends that 
no one wanted to take a place that another 
might have a better right to. They tried to| 


CHIEF OF THE 


settle it by contests of one kind and another; | 


| but Jimmie could run the fastest, Joe could | 
|leap the farthest, John could beat all the 


|ean I do it? 


| one shall be chief? 





AWM 18 RAH 
at last. ‘‘Let’s go to Miss Horne,’’ she 
suggested. ‘‘All five of the boys are in her 


grade, and we’ll have her tell us who has had 
the best marks since school opened last month, 
and that one shall be chief.’’ F 

The others agreed. It was Saturday after- 
noon, but they knew that they should find Miss 
Horne at home, and from the orchard to her 
door the whole tribe promptly marched, armed 
with bows and arrows. 

‘*My! my!’’ she exclaimed, when Peggy, by 
common consent, had acted as spokesman. 
‘*You want me to select your chief? How 
They are all such fine boys, 


too! And Joe is best in drawing, and Ken- 


|neth in history, and Jimmie in arithmetic, 
jand John in writing and Paul in geogra- 
| Phy! 


But in spelling—dear me! How would 
it do to have a spelling match to see which 
The words shall be from 
those we have had this term and from a new 
list that I’ll give you Monday. JI’ll come 
over to the orchard a week from this afternoon 
and we’ll have the con- 
test then. Will that 
do??? 

The boys laughed. It 
seemed something of a 
joke on them, for Miss 
Horne had tried in vain 
to stir their interest 
in spelling. However, 
they would not back out 
now, and so they agreed 
that Miss Horne’s plan 
should be carried out. 

Such a spelling match 
as took place at the 
Wolfe Tribe totem pole 
in the orehard when \ 
the following Saturday 
came! The four girls 
were spectators and en- 
joyed the contest rather 
more than the boys, 
especially when Joe 
failed on ‘‘tomahock’’ 
and Kenneth on ‘‘mocasin.’’ In a short time 
only Jimmie and Paul were left standing. 
| Then Miss Horne put the word ‘‘separate’’ 
‘to Jimmie. 

‘*S-e-p-e-r-a-t-e,’’ spelled Jimmie, slowly 
and doubtfully. 

‘‘Wrong!’’ said Miss Horne, and Jimmie 


WOLFE TRIBE. 


| Slapped Paul on the back and took his seat 
| with Joe, Kenneth and John. 


‘*S-e-p-a-r-a-t-e,’’ spelled Paul, with great 


| Care. 


‘*Right!’’? said Miss Horne. ‘‘You are the 


| chief of the Wolfe Tribe !’’ 


Then a shout went up from all the others, 
and Peggy ran and put on Paul’s head the 
feathered headdress that the girls had made 
for the occasion. 

Thus the Wolfe ‘Tribe selected its chief. 
Probably no Indian tribe ever chose a chief 
in just that way before, but any member 
of the Wolfe Tribe will tell you that the 
plan has worked well, and that Paul is just 





‘*‘What’s happening down there ?’? 

At the end of the driveway the two jack-o’- | 
lanterns were moving! What could it mean? It | 
was too dark to see more than the candlelight | 
that came through the eyes and the noses and | 
the mouths that David had cut, but it was plain | 


Was very, very wide 
To play a prank, this Halloween, 
He put the pie inside. 


Said Jack-o’-Lantern, “After all, 
That pie is mine, you know; 

And now it’s in the very place 
In which it used to grow!” 





others in climbing trees, Kenneth was best | the warrior for the place. As for Paul, 
| with the bow and arrow, and Paul knew the | | however, he says that he is going to resign 
| most about trees and birds. They could not | after a month, so that the tribe can hold an- 
| well select the oldest boy, for Jimmie and | other election of the same kind. Miss Horne 
Joseph, the oldest, were twins. | agrees that it will be a good plan to have 
| It was Peggy who pointed the way out | frequent elections. 
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75 cents 


Assorted initials— 
embroidered, hem- 
stitched, good 
quality linen. 

Assorted pat- 
terns, Pink, Blue and Lavender, also White. 


Christmas Gifts 


Hundreds of new and useful articles costing 
from a few cents upwards, but all of the best 
quality obtainable at the price, including 
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HANDKERCHIEFS [LACE DOILIES 

Tray CLOTHS Lace CENTERPIECES 
SCARFS NECKWEAR 

DOILIES HEMSTITCHED NAPKINS 


MapeErIrRA NAPKINS 
GUEST TOWELS 
Huck TowELs 


CENTERPIECES 
PILLOWSHAMS 
ASBESTOS MATS 
TABLE CLOTHS BATH TOWELS 
LUNCHEON SETS DOMESTIC RUGS 
Are described and some illustrated, in 


**The Linen Book’’—Free 


It costs you only a postal card. You will find 
in it many things you will want for yourself or 
as gifts to relatives or friends. 
Orders filled in time for Christmas if 
you send for ‘‘ The Linen Book’ at once. 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Everything in Linens 
Temple Place—West Street Boston, Mass. 











yay COC S Breakfast 


f Apure, ls 
wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
flavor, color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co.u10. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
|. ESTABLISHED 1780 
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| You ‘Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 260,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from itas 
Mr.Garrett Brown,whose photoappears above, 
wefeel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
son, withouta penny of expense, one Sind en- 
tirelyatourrisk, toaccepta thorough trial 


1 S 17 Acousticon 


Deposit FRE E. hicmoed 
Allyou 


need to dois 
and wilt try the ao eTICO 
cost you one cent, for we even pay dae 


Seashaneanaiittl the ¢ Seat have tried 
The * AC OUSESOO N* has im ts and 
patented featu hich cannot be duplicated, so no 

otter what ve tried in ed send for your 

ON and con- 


earedeaf 
The eral willnot 


ree trial of he “ ACOUSTICO 

‘vince yo you alone 

GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., TE7-Conter Bl, ew Yr 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank 

















HE FOOD OF THE COD.—The cod has the 
| reputation of being as omnivorous as the goat, 
| whose appetite for posters and old tin cans is the 
| subject of frequent jests. The varied nature of 
| what the cod swallows is not more remarkable than 
| the enormous quantity. According to a writer in 
| the Scotsman, such articles as silver brooches, 
| clasp knives, books and rubber balls have been 
found in its stomach. One fisherman of Aberdeen 
| has a stone that weighs more than a pound, taken 
| from a cod that had swallowed it for the sea anem- 
| ones with which it was covered. The same fish- 
| erman has also found specimens of almost all the 
| stalk-eyed crustaceans that frequent the north- 
| east coast of Scotland, and of every kind of fish 
that a cod can master, including its own young. 
Cod have been known to swallow partridges, 
guillemots and hares. 


MERICAN METEORITES.— Dr. Oliver C. 
Farrington, curator of geology at the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, has recently 
completed a catalogue of the meteorites of North 
America that he examined previous to the year 
1909. There are 247 of them, 161 of which are 
classified as iron, 10 as ironstone and 76 as stone. 
Falls have been most common in the eastern 
United States and Mexico; British North America 
and the western United States have had few. A 
circle with a radius of three hundred miles drawn 
about Mount Mitchell, North Carolina, as a centre, 
would include nearly half the known meteorites of 
North America. Doctor Farrington believes that 








b re y 
THE PEARY METEORITE. 


some force tends to bring about their concentration 
in that area. It is noteworthy that the region in- 
cludes the highest summits of the Appalachians, a 
fact that suggests either that there is present some 
| extra-gravitational force, or that the high peaks 
exert an obstructive effect. Studies of the gravi- 
tational effects of mountain masses indicate no 
force seemingly sufficient to affect the fall of a 
meteorite, although some such force may exist. 
Magnetic influences may also be suggested. 
IANTS OF THE PAST.—In an account of the 
fossils of giant animals of Argentina to be 
seen in the Museum of La Plata, the Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, author of “Through South America’s South- 
| land,” calls special attention to the mylodon, a 
| ground sloth as large as a rhinoceros and related to 
| the megatherium that 
| flourished thousands of 
years ago. The mylodon 


| comparatively recent 
times. Only a few years 
ago Nordenskjéld dis- 
covered in a cave in 
southwestern Patago- 
niaa large piece of well- 
preserved skin, covered 
with greenish-brown 
hair and small bony 
knobs, that was recog- 
as the skin of the my- 
lodon. There is good 
reason to believe that 
the mylodon was still 
| browsing in the forests 
| Of Patagonia as late as 
| fifty years ago. Indeed, there are naturalists who 
contend that it is still living in some of the caves of 
southern Chile. So strong was the conviction that 
as late as 1902 an expedition started from England 
the chief object of which was to search for a living 
mylodon; and although it failed to find one, there 





AS THE MYLODON IS 
SUPPOSED TO LOOK. 


living mylodon will yet be found somewhere in 
the forest depths of southern Chile or Argentina. 


Office of the Navy Department has received 
several requests for an explanation of the great 
difference in the tides at Panama and Colon, for 
at low water the level of the Caribbean Sea at 
Colon is more than six feet higher than the level 


are men of science who continue to believe that a | 


HE ISTHMIAN TIDES.—The Hydrographic | 







showroom. 
built. 


Shows. 


John W. Bate has made the Mitchell 
factory the model efficiency plant. His 
methods have cut our factory cost in 
two. And the Mitchell car, because of 
those methods, offers 20 per cent extra 
value. 


In the Mitchell car he has worked 
out over 700 improvements. He has 
given every part 50 per cent over- 


One new model is a Limousine, such 
as you never saw. One is a superb 
Coupe. But the most interesting 
inodels will probably be the three that 
are built for all weathers. 


One is a Springfield Type Sedan, 
with seats for seven. The plate glass 
sides can be dropped in a moment, and 
you have an open touring car. 


The Cabriolet changes in the same 
way to an open Roadster. 


Then we have a new style of de- 
mountable top which fits on the Tour- 
ing Car. 


With any of these models, one car 
serves for all seasons, all weathers. 


Mr. Bate’s experts, before designing 
these models, examined 257 new 
models, built in Europe and America. 
They saw every attraction that others 
embodied in a luxury car. 





of the Bay of Panama. In a recent pilot chart the 
Hydrographic Office answers the inquiries in part 
as follows: The tides at Panama and at Colon are 


that are separated from each other by a continen- 
tal barrier, and that consequently have no influ- | 
ence on each other. Panama is situated at one | 





| end of an oscillating strip of the Pacific Ocean, 


where the rise and the fall would naturally be 
greatest. Colon, on the other hand, is situated on 
the extension of a well-known nodal line that sets 
out into the Atlantic from the Virgin Islands in the 
Lesser Antilles; and all over the Caribbean Sea 
the time and range of the tide indicate that that 
| Sea is affected by the tide-producing attractions 
of the moon and the sun somewhat as if it were 
a basin by itself, like Lake Superior, in which the 
same equilibrium type of tide appears. It may be 
added that the tidal range within the Gulf of 
Panama is increased appreciably by the formation 
| of the gulf, which is that of a reéntrant angle. 
The convergence of water through a wide opening 
|—the mouth of the gulf, between Cape Mala and 
| the eastern shore of tlie gulf, near the Colombian 
| border—into a gulf narrowing toward its upper 
end, tends to increase the height of the tide. Such 
a condition is notable in the Bay of Fundy, where 
| the mean tide level is as much as 25 feet above 











the plane of predictions. At Colon it is four tenths 
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of a foot. At Taboga and Balboa, near the head 
of the Gulf of Panama, the mean tide level is 8.1 
feet above the plane of predictions, while at Cape 
Mala, at the mouth, it is 6.5 feet above. At Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, the mean tide level is 6.6 feet 


Bahia Honda, which lies beyond the entrance to 


predictions is 5.5 feet. 

of the tide within the Gulf of Panama is about a 

third greater than the range along the coast not 
, far beyond the mouth of the gulf. 


produced by oscillation in strips of two oceans | 


| above the plane of predictions; and similarly at | 


the gulf to the westward, on the coast of the prov- | 
ince of Veraguas, in the Republic of Panama, the | 
height of the mean tide level above the plane of | 
That means that the range | 


EXHIBITION 
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Advance Show Designs 








THE MITCHELL CABRIOLET 


Only 500 Built 


Go See the Many New Ideas 


If you have any interest in luxury cars, go visit your Mitchell 
Go now, for only 500 of these extra-fine cars have been 
And even our largest dealers get but a few of them. 

They are winter cars and year-round cars designed for the coming 
And the only luxury bodies ever designed under John W. 
Bate, the famous efficiency expert. 


New Mitchell Prestige 


strength. 
toughened steel. 
of Chrome-Vanadium steel. 
attained here a lifetime car. 


Now for months he has applied that 
same genius for efficiency to the per- 
fecting of luxury bodies. This to give 
to the Mitchell a new prestige. And 
we urge you to see the results, 


He builds 440 parts of 
He uses a wealth 
He has 


Three Year-Round Models 


In these Mitchell models all the-at- 
tractions are combined. And many 
new ones are added. So you'will find 
here dozens of features which no other 
one car has, 

See them at your local Mitchell 
showroom. Your dealer has only a 
few of them, and they will not last. 
You’ll regret it if you miss theni. 


Mitchell Models 


3-passenger Roadster, $1325 


5-passenger Touring Car, $1325 
7-passenger Touring Car, $1360 
Equipped = yw aoa Top Only, 








4-passenger Cabriolet, $1775 

4-passenger Coupe, $1850 

7-pass. Springfield Sedan, $1985 

7-passenger Limousine, $2650 
All prices f. o. b. Racine 











MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 








HELP CATCH VILLA, Zc‘pcme. “Sena 2c! tor 


package of two puzzles packed BS ‘or mailing. Address, 
HABERKORN'’S, Chatsworth, Ill, /nventor and Manufacturer. 











4 Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
Sizes 2 to8. Widths D, E& EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 
fortable from the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 

CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 













Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 
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Try the New 
Companion Three 
Months Before 
You Decide 


We offer four high-grade styles (both 
foot-treadle and elec- 
tric machines) with 
all the latest improve- 
ments and many ex- 
clusive features not 
found on any other 
sewing machine. 

Les: 4 MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 


urchaser. If not satisfactory, machine 
may returned at our expense and your 
money refunded. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station fin United 

ates). No extra cost to you above our 
low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
factory-to-home — will ne ‘ou a large 
amount on the purchase of a high-grade 
family sewing machine. 

IND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated | mney tive Sewing Machine 
Booklet to-day i oodel wil lsling it by 
return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 









































HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
bs trated weekly paper for all the familys 
.00 a year, in advance, 
08! to any address in the 
tates, $2.25 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pagment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion_ when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








LATERAL CURVATURE OF THE 
SPINE. 


HE spinal column has normally three 
curves: one in the loins bending out- 
ward, one in the back bending in- 
ward, and a third in the neck bending 
outward again; these curves give resil- 
iency to the spine and enable a person 

to maintain a graceful carriage without fatigue. 
Laterally, however, the spine should be perfectly 
straight, without any deviation either to the right 
or to the left. When there is any curve in either 
direction, it is a deformity that requires correction 
at the earliest possible moment. The condition 
may exist in varying degrees, from a hardly per- 
ceptible deviation fror. the perpendicular to an 
extreme deformity that produces an exaggerated 
humpback. In lateral curvature there are always 
two curves, and often three; one is the main curve 
and the others are compensating curves caused 
by the effort of the body to maintain a posture as 
nearly erect as possible. 

The causes of lateral curvature are numerous— 
flat foot on one side, the shortening of one leg, a 
wrong position in sitting, and wryneck are some 
ofthem. The deformity can usually be remedied if 
it istaken early and energetically treated ; but if it 
is allowed to go on until changes have taken place 
in the shape of the vertebrz, there is not much 
hope of complete cure, although even in very bad 
cases proper and persistent treatment will bring 
about some improvement. 

At best, the treatment is tedious and requires 
great patience on the part of both doctor and 
patient. Formerly physicians relied on supports, 
either metallic braces, which exerted constant 
pressure on the projecting part of the main curve, 
or on plaster-of-Paris jackets, which not only ex- 
erted pressure but which helped to support the 
upper part of the body and thus removed some 
weight from the spine. Nowadays the chief treat- 
ment is by means of exercises that tend to correct 
the curve and strengthen the muscles that are 
meant to hold the spine erect. Some of the exer- 
cises consist of crawling, during which the patient 
performs a number of lateral bending movements 
to restore the suppleness of the spine, which has 
become more or less rigid at the point of curvature. 
These exercises are performed according to a reg- 
ular system, under the direction at first of the physi- 
cian, and later under the guidance of the mother 
or nurse. There are also bending movements,— 
forward, backward, sidewise and twisting,—which 
must be performed according to a carefully ar- 
ranged system and under expert observation. 
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“THE BIRD IN THE GILDED CAGE.” 


7, PEAKING of unappreciated genius,” 
began Mrs. Mayo, as light refreshments 
were being served after the meeting of 
the Reading Club, ‘“‘1 wrote a poem 
once. It was quite a suecess, too, in a 
way; but I never attempted another. 

“My poem was really inspired by a disappoint- 
ment when I was about sixteen. Some cousins 
who lived on a ranch in the West wrote begging 
me to make them a visit. I was wild te go, and 
mother was willing; but father vetoed the idea. 
The expense would be considerable, and there 
would be difficulties about getting me out there; 
and, besides, father couldn’t bear the thought of 
having his little girl away from home so long. 

“I did not sulk, but I was somewhat subdued 
and pensive; and in this mood my thoughts began 
to take poetic shape, and I composed a little poem 
that I called, ‘The Bird in the Gilded Cage.’ 

“By the time I had finished it my disappointment 
was quite forgotten in the pride of authorship. It 
was a marvel to me that I could have written any- 
thing so beautiful. 

“T had taken no one into my confidence, but I 
intended to publish. Father was the editor of the 
Cushnoe Daily Eagle, but I had a certain delicacy 
about offering my manuscript to him. One of his 
exchanges, the Mill Town Journal, had a ‘Poets’ 
Corner’; and I sent my poem to the editor with a 
little note asking him to print it under the pen 
name, Millicent Forsythe. 

“Father had sometimes copied things from the 
Journal; if he should see my verses and, struck 
by their beauty, reprint them in the Eagle, how 
proud I should be! I did not miss a single issue 
of the Journal, but the poem did not appear. After 
several weeks of waiting, hope slowly faded; and 
at last I had to face the certainty that ‘The Bird 
in the Gilded Cage’ had gone into the Journal’s 
wastebasket. 

“But I could still offer the poem to the Eagle, 
and I finally mustered courage to do so. One day 
father was out of the city, and that morning I 
made it my business to fall in with Mr. Reed, the 
assistant editor, on the way to the office. When 
we parted he bore away with him my precious 
poem. 

“It was even more precious than when I had 
sent it to the Journal, for I had polished up several 
of the lines and had found an even prettier pen 
name, and had also improved the title by changing 
it to ‘The Imprisoned Bird.’ 

“The next day I had more than one surprise. 

















In the morning the Zagle came out without my 
poem, and in the afternoon father came home with | 
deep displeasure on his face. 

“*Edna,’ he said sternly, ‘I am amazed that my 
daughter should be guilty of such a thing!’ 

“He was holding a sheet of paper toward me as 
he spoke, and I looked at the thing of which I was 
guilty. It was my poor little poem. | 

“*T didn’t think there was any harm in it,’ I | 
faltered. 

“No harm in it!’ repeated father. ‘You copied | 
that out of last Wednesday’s Mill Town Journal, | 
altered two or three lines, changed the title, and | 
then tried to have it printed in your father’s paper | 
as original. Only the merest chance prevented it. | 
And you see no harm in that!’ 

“Of course I could explain the matter easily 
enough, but it was always hard to get in a word 
with father when he was excited. | 

“It passes my comprehension, Edna,’ he went | 
on bitterly. ‘Even if you had no sense of honor, 
why should you want to pass off as your own such 
a silly jingle as that?’ 

“That blow crushed me. I burst into tears, and 
running up to my room, I threw myself on fhe bed 
and buried my face in the pillows. I heard the | 
outside door close after father; and then dear | 
little mother, who had suffered with me, came and | 
took me into her arms. 

“I sobbed out the whole story to her. I felt 
her arms stiffen about me as I went on, and a look 
as of motherhood defending its young came over 
her usually gentle face. | 

“But she said very quietly, ‘Father will make it 
all right, I am sure,’ as she left the room; and 
soon I heard her voice at the telephone. 

“In a few minutes father came home again, and 
he ‘made it right’ very handsomely. He even 
went so far as to admit that the poem, read care- 
fully, had some very pretty touches. Father was 
always a dear, if he was a little hasty. 

“*P ll tell you what Ill do,’ he said at last. ‘I 
can’t print the poem now, of course; but as you 
offered it to the Zagle in good faith, I will pay for 
it.’ 

“Then he wrote out what I suppose was one of 
the largest checks ever received by an author for 
a first poem. At any rate I had a glorious three 
months’ visit in the West with it.” 
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THE FARMER’S JOKE. 
P= subtle humor of a rather sly sort, says 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs in “From Pillar 
to Post,” the best example I know of was a 

little jest perpetrated at the expense of one to 
whom I shall refer as my Only Muse, who accom- 
panies me on most of my trips. She was with me 
once in Iowa, where we were stranded at a little 
railway crossing for several hours. We took dinner 
at the hotel. One or two courtesies of the table 
started an acquaintance with two farmers, and 
naturally enough they asked me what my business 
was in the state. 

“Oh, I am out here lecturing,’ I said. 

“Well, we’re farmers,” said one of the men. 

Now, the Only Muse takes a great interest in 
farming. She herself raises most of the vegetables 
that we consume at home, and as she had taken a 
eourse of lectures on farming at Columbia Uni- 
versity, she was enthusiastically full of the subject 
at the time. Therefore it happened that when my 
neighbor announced that he was a farmer, it was 
the best kind of opening for the conversational 
powers of the Only Muse, and she made the most 
of it. She talked of apples, corn, cows and bees. 
She dilated eloquently upon the value of persistent 
“cultivation” ; and as I sat listening admiringly to 
her evidently masterful handling of her subject, I 
suddenly became conscious of the old man’s eye 
twinkling across the table at me, and then, as the 
Only Muse paused to catch her breath, he leaned 
forward and, with seemingly innocent curiosity, 
asked: 

“Which one of ye does the lecturin’?” 
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WHAT THE SOLDIERS EAT. 


Ts E food of soldiers in the field varies accord- 
ing to their nationalities. The principal meal 
of the Russian soldier consists of stchee, 
something between a gruel and a soup, the chief 
ingredients of which are cabbage, potatoes, oat- 
meal and fat meat—preferably pork. These are 
boiled together, with salt and other seasoning, the | 
result being a thick, nourishing and by no means 
unpalatable dish. 

The Italian soldiers, who are splendid marchers, 
live largely on a farinaceous diet — macaroni, 
spaghetti, and so on. They are also very partial 
to fruit, which is issued, together with wine and 
cigars, as part of their rations whenever possible. 

No German soldier considers his daily menu 
complete without a sausage of some kind or other, 
and the “stronger” its flaver the better. A nutri- 
tious pea soup is also a staple of the army ration. 

The mainstay of the French soldier consists of 
his beloved “soup,” as he calls it. It is really a 
thick, nourishing stew, made of meat, potatees 
and various other vegetables. 

The English “Tommy” is omnivorous, but the 
things he loves above all else are bacon and jam. 
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HE MUST HAVE HAD FEET LIKE 
A TABLE. 


HE account by Mr. Peaslee of how Link 

Peters hunted partridges, printed in The 

of October 7, 1915, reminded a 

reader of a hunting “yarn” that used to be told 
back in the hills of West Virginia. 

A young hunter went up into the hills to “try 
his luck.” There was one “point” in the hills 
almost perfectly round, and the soil was so loose 
and dry that it was easily marked by the feet of a 
passing animal. The hunter saw turkey tracks the 
moment he had reached the point, and followed 
them. They circled and recircled the point, and 
still no turkey appeared. The tracks were fresh, 
too. 

“There’s only one thing about it! That turkey 
just watches my tracks and keeps following just 
in back of me,” thought the young man. Accord- 
ingly he took off his shoes, put them on backward, 
and so went round the point and got the baffled 
turkey! 
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THE PATIENT CLERK. 


Clerk (shrugging his shoulders)—Well, if you | 
don’t know either the name or the composer of the | 
music you want, I can be of no assistance to you. | 

Customer—Yes, but I should recognize the tune | 
if [heard it. Can’t you sing a few songs over to me? | 
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Repeatedly has Saxon “Six” 
proved its superiority 


Not once but many times has 
Saxon “Six” shown itself a better 
car than those that claim rivalry 
by way of price. 


And these repeated! proofs have 
had their _effect. 


People now seem to know very 
definitely and decidedly why 
Saxon “Six” is the best car in its 


price class. 


Evidently they have been com- 
paring Saxon “Six” with others 
in its class. 


And they have usually arrived 
at the same deliberate opinion— 


that Saxon “Six” is a far abler 
performer, a far better car. 


Recently another piece of evi- 
dence was added to the proof of 
the economy of Saxon “Six” 
when 206 Saxon “Sixes” traveled 
300 miles apiece without stopping 
and averaged 23.5 miles per gal- 
lon of gasoline. 


And proof of its stability and 
strength is found in the fact that 
the average cost per car for repair 
parts over a period of two years 


is $8.50. 


We urge your inspection of Saxon 
“Six” at once—preferably today. 
Saxon “Six” is $815 f.o.b. Detroit. 


(567) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT 


ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS 
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write a history of the 
the present. 


Tear "oft the 


forget it. The sample pages are free. 


We will mail you 46 free sample pages 
without obligation on your part to buy. 
These will give you some idea of the 
splendid illustrations and the won- 
derfully beautiful style in which the 
history is written. You can 
purchase this great history 
at the lowest price ever 
offered and pay for it in 
small sums monthly if you 
prefer. 


Six Thousand 
Years ot History 
Ridpath takes you back 


to the dawn of history long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt 
were built; down through 
the romantic troubled times 
of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of 
Babylonia’s wealth and lux- 
ury; of Greek and Roman 
splendor; of Mohammedan 
culture and refinement; to 
the dawn of yesterday. He 
covers every race, every na- 
tion, every time and holds 
you spellbound by his wonder- 
ful eloquence. Mail the coupon. 


Western Newspaper Association 


Chicago 





ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY . 
NAPOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 

The advance of the Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the 
beginning of his downfall. Mighty armies are once again marching over the same battlefields 
where Napoleon fought a hundred yearsago. All the causesof this mighty struggle may be learned 
from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and reliable history, containing 
the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized asAmerica’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, 
Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to 

entire World from the earliest civilization down to 
We offer.the latest edition, 4000 pages, 2000 illustrations, 
brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms 
of payment to all Youth’s Companion readers who mail the 
i on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
coupon, write your name and address 
plainly and mail now. Our plan of sale enables you 
to buy by saving only about ten cents a day for the 
ensuing year. Mail the coupon now before you 
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40 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fiewe m8 46 free sample 

idpath’s History 
of World, containing pho- 
togravures of Napoleon, Czsar and 
other great c! cters in history, 
and write me all iculars of your 
special offer to The Youth’s 
readers. 








Mail this Coupon: 
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THE RECEPTION COMMITTE 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co, 
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ws & aTHE C OM PANION 
for one year, if put into book form, 

would make a library of thirty-five 
volumes, like the one shown in 
this picture. 


2 vols.Sertals lvolume Medical SvolsMisceflarn, 


2QvolsArticles 2volsDepartment lvolGurentévents 
3vols Editorials 3vols. GitleFor R 8yvolsShortStonies 


ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER 1916 


CONTAINING THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF ARTICLES AND STORIES FOR 1917 
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IS 7 ROGERS BROS. 





UNDERLYING the beauty that excites 
admiration is the known quality and 
value that make 1847 Rogers Bros. 


Silverware a prized possession. 














The unqualified. guarantee behind 
this famous silverplate is made 
possible by the test of more than 
65 years actual service. 





Sold by leadin ng dealers everywhere. 
Send rl illustrated catalogue ¥99 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Beitannia Co. 


NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, HAMILTON, CANADA 








